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Heinrich Pantaleon, who was born in 1522 at Basel, and died 
there in 1595, was at first apprenticed to a printer, then became 
a student at Freiburg, Basel, and Heidelberg. After a brief term 
as professor at the Padagogium of his native city, he took up the 
study of medicine, later became profesor of physics at the Univer- 
sity of Basel, and then dean of its medical faculty. He was thus 
well equipped to translate a work of such wide scope as the De 
rerum varietate of Hieronymus Cardanus,’ published in Latin at 
Basel in 1557. Pantaleon’s German translation? appeared there in 
1559. 

Johannes Bolte, Pantaleon’s biographer in the Allg. deutsche 
Biographie (xxv, 128-131), mentions numerous other translations 
of his, but not the Cardanus, which seems also to have escaped the 
notice of German lexicographers. Even a cursory reading of the 
book discloses numerous words, either unknown to the dictionaries, 
or else antedating the instances there recorded by years, often by 


1Hieronymy Cardani Mediolanensis Medici de rerum varietate libri XVII 
.. + Basileae, Anno M. D. LVII. Copy in the Ophthamological Library of the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School. Wherever the original Latin text of Cardanus 
has been compared, it is designated by the letters Or. Cardanus’ De Subtilitate, 
Nuremberg 1550, of which Pantaleon (pp. 781-934) gives an extract, is not 
accessible. 

20ffenbarung der Natur vnnd Natiirlicher dingen auch mancherley subtiler 
wiirckungen. Durch den hochgelerten Hieronymum Cardanum / Doctorn der artz- 
ney zi Meyland erstlich zi Latin auBgangen ... Alles durch Heinrich Pan- 
taleon der artzney Doctoren/ zi gitem Teiitscher nation / gantz fleissig und 
auff das treiiwlichest verteiitschet . . . Basel, 1559. Twenty-six unnumbered 
leaves, 934 pp., in folio. Copy in my possession. 
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a century or more. The present paper, with few exceptions, is lim. 
ited to words of Germanic origin — loan-words have not been eon. 
sidered. Words not recorded in the DWb of the Grimms are marked 
with an asterisk. 


*ABSCHABUNG, f.: sechs lot salpeter, abschabung von dem 
stachel zwey lot (571). 


*ABTEILER, m.: das iiberig. rad ist deB abtheilers zal, vnnd ist 
lxxiij gewesen (421). 


*ACHSELNBEIN, n.: Den affen sthet das hufftbein etwz kriim- 
mer im achflenbein (332): DWb cites Achselbein without example. 


ADERECHT, adj.: Dises theyl . . . ist der aderechten feypte 
geleich, so in den schalen wachset . . . Alle die ein einfache schalen 
oder muschelen haben ... die habend ein aderechte vnnd herte 
substanntz (284): DWb without example. 


*ALBERBAUM, m.: seiid die obereste rinden vom alberbaum vnd 
Vimerbaum (482) ; der lotus so siife frucht bringt, der alberbaum, 
vnnd vimerbaum (582). 


ALTELN, v.: Die blateren vnd schleiich die altelen, dieweil kein 
geruch hinein mag (168): DWb cites Hagedorn. . 


AMEISENEI, n.: die ameysen eyer vnnd kestenen blist machen 
zufurtzen (388): DWb without example. 


*AMSELFISCH, m.: Es ist auch der Phycis oder Ambselfisch 
mancherley gestalt (322). 


*ANBLASUNG, f.: Weil diser auch wol reiicht, zeiget der gantz 
baum ein anblasung Gottes an (615); Dise beschahen zum theil 
von natur, zum theil durch anblaasung, oder von dem teiiffel (675). 


*ANGELFISCH, m.: seind auch andere vergifftet als der Scorpi- 
on, angelfisch, Torpedo oder zitterfisch . . . der Scorpio, Meer 
schwein, vnd angelfisch, giessen jhr gifft auB ... mip auch wenig 
gifft bey einem dracken oder angelfisch sein . . . Der Pastinacen 
oder angelfischen gradt ... ist gekrumbt (268). 


*ANGRIFFLICH, adj.: die Planeten aber haben ein rot metall, 
vnd ist ein angrifflich ding (496). 


*ANHANGUNG, f.: der Anthias auch vndersthet sein gefangnen 
gesellen durch anhangung zi erlésen. dann er hat gar scharpffe 
gredt (299). 


*ANKLAGUNG, f.: welche allen zweyfelhafftigen dingen, on alle 
anklagung der natur, mégend gentig thin (188). 
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ANREIZUNG, f.: ist es mehr ein anreitzung, dann ein gewiisse 
kunst waar zii sagen (595) ; darzii die groBen wann sie sich ohnge- 
fabr za getragen, oder auf anreitzung, oder auf irthumb (674) : 
DW? cites Kirchhof (1602). 


ANSTREICHUNG, f.: stoB die mit einer feiBten feigen, dann 
streich es an. man miif aber nach der anstreichung spacieren bif 
der schweyB volgt (572): DWb cites J. Paul. 


*ANWEHUNG, f.: schickt es nit auch Gott? Ich sprich nein, 
wiewol es auch von der anwiiyung geschicht (934). 


*AUFSCHNEIDUNG, f.: vnnd inn auffschneidung der thieren 
ynd anderen einfachen stucken offt gefalet (785). 


*AUFTROCKNUNG, f.: ist ein gemeine regel der erhaltung die 
aufftroecknung, dann was man auffgetrécknet hatt, mag lang be- 
halten werden (167). 


*AUGECHTIG, adj.: geschneblet, mit spitzen, vnnd on spitz, 
augechtig, schon, vnnd rauch (293); Auf disen ist auch der au- 
gechtig schollen, wollicher flecken auff dem rucken hat so den augen 
gleich seind (298). 

AUGENSPIEGEL, AUGSPIEGEL, m.: mitt einem Augen- 
spiegel, welcher die grosse aller dingen ein klein enderent (72) ; 
sie zeigen an der nehe an, wz vor vns steth, wie die augspiegel. 
vonn weitnuf aber die bildnuf, wie die spiegel (561): DWb records 
Augenspiegel, without example. 


AUSPOLIEREN, v.: verlieren sie jhren glast, darumb ist es 
gut daB man dise aufpoliere (110): DWb cites Lessing. 


*AUSSPRECHUNG, f.: wann sie jr rechte pronuntiation vnd 
aufsprechung verlieren (900). 


*BACHFISCHLEIN, n.: Arborellen nennen, gar kein gall hatt. 
es ist ein bachfischlin (313). 


BACHKREBS, m.: daf er etwan 200. bachkrebs mitt einanderen 
in ein wasser gethon habe (289): DWb cites no example. 


*BARTECHTIG, adj.: Es seind dessen dreyerley arthen, on bart, 
bartechtig, vnd rauch (269). 


*BAUMECHTIG, adj.: Es seind deren zwen gar schon, die baum- 
echtige vnnd garnechtige. die baumechtige strecket alle glider an 
zwen theil, wie dist (263): not in DWb, which cites bawmecht from 
Tabernaemontanus. 


BAUWELE, f.: weil die reichen jre bett auf pflunfederen, wol- 
len, seyden, oder bauwelen machend, habend die armen bichen 
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bletter . . . ein kraut gesehen der bintzen geleich, welches schier 
wie bauwelen gewesen. mécht man nit auch auf dem selbigen bett 
machen? (556) ; an Alemanic form for Baumwolle (DWb I, 1196) 
Or has goBipium. 


*BEDEUTER, m.: Bey disem seind gemeine regel daf der sig. 
nificator vnnd bedeiiter an dem eck stande (684). 


*BEIFUSSISCH, adj.: dz wir sagen ein ruteschen geruch, ein 
miintzischen, vnnd beyfiissischen, als wir in den farben gethon 
(92). 


*BEINARZT, m.: Montanus ein beinartzet, wolcher die gebroch- 


nen bein oder die auf der statt kommen, wider heilet vnd einrichtet 
(454). 


BEINBRECHER, m.: er habe gesehen ein Ossifragen oder bein- 
brecher mitt einer natern kempffen (189): DWb cites Thurneisser 
(1583). 


BEINECHTIG, adj.: bliitreich, fleischig, beinechtig, grof, vnd 
athmet (275) ; der gantz leib ist mit beinechtigen vnd herten schiip- 
pen iiberzogen (323): DWb cites Uffenbach (1603). 


*BEISCHLAFUNG, f.: Hie zi dienen auch seltzame vnd yn- 
nateiirliche beyschlaaffung, wiiste einbildungen (903). 


BERGROT, n.: das Arabisch hartz . . . ist das aller best, vnnd 
wirt berckrodt genennet ... der Fiirni® oder berg rod, damit ich 
denn gemeinen nammen behalt (564); mit alaun, vnd schab disen 
bald mit dem bergrot bulffer wider ab .. . wann ich aber kein berg- 
rot hat, so brauchet ich bech .. . Es ist aber der firnuf oder berg- 
rodt vnnd reckholder hartz in vier filen nutzlich (565): DWb 
gives no example. 


BERGROTE, f.: gniig an einem giiten schreibmesser, an der berg- 
rédte, zweyen federen, vnnd calchant. Wann jm dinten manglet, 
hatt er an der bergrédte vnnd calchant gentg (568) : DWb gives no 
example. 


*BETRACHTNUSZ, f.: die contemplation vnnd betrachtnuf der 
artzney (fol. [vj]”) ; dz etliche allein in der betrachtnuf vnd con- 
templation lang gelebt (352). 


*BESCHUTTKRUG, m.: die beschiitt kriig, wélche an der grofe 
vnd gestalt den wasserkriigen gar geleich seind (480). 


*BIEGECHTIG, adj.: die iiberige seind biegechtig, vnd habig, 
wolches mag ziti samen getruckt, ein getruckt, geformiert, gezogen, 
vnd zii einem klotzen gebracht werden. darumb habend wir vrsach 
geben des biegechtigen, nammlich die luftléchlin (85). 
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*BINGELKRAUTSAFT, m.: mit burtzelen safft, oder mit bingel- 
kraut safft, von wegen seiner zihe (852). 


BINTZSTEIN, m.: Die gemach werden kalt wann man die wend 
mit bintzsteinen bestreicht. dann sie behaltenn vnnd gebend kein 
werme ... dann der bintzstein ist noch durchtringender (584) : 
DWb cites Bimsstein, without example. 


*BINTZSTEINIG, adj.: Mit diesen materien, vorab wann die 
ziegel auf bintzsteinigem leym gemachet, werden ewige mauren 


(486). 


BISSE, m.(?): verschleiisset man den eingang C mitt steinen 
ynd giiten wecken oder bissen, vnnd beschleiiBt den gang fleissig 
bif zi dem D... wann nun das selbig orth mit bissen vnnd wecken 
wol beschlossen, vnd auch kein rechter auBgang (794): the word 
is identical in form with Bisse, ‘‘bite,’’ but hardly in origin. Wacke 
means ‘‘grosser stein,’’ and Bisse must have a similar meaning. 


BITZELECHT, adj.: groB wie die wickbonen, am geschmack 
siieB vnd bitzelecht (129): DWb has only bitzelechtig, from 


Thurneisser. 


*BLACHFISCH, BLACKFISCH, m.: mitt den fiissen, als die 
Polypen oder langfiissigen blachfisch (267) ; mit sampt den Meer- 
grundelen, lang blackfisch vnd sepien oder dintenfisch (271) ; als 
die Polypodi vnnd vy! fiipige blachfisch (277) ; zellend ettlich die 
Nautilos vnder die polypos oder black fisch so vyl fii® haben. sonst 
nennen wir dise Indische schnecken (281) ; Sonst haben die Polypen 
vnd vylfiissige blachfisch ein wunderbare gestalt (300): DWbd re- 
cords only the spelling Blackfisch, and without example. 


BLEIWAG, f.: Auf diser arth ist die Libella vnd bleywag, zwar 
ein wunderbarer fisch . . . vnd hat ziain in der ordnung wie die bley- 


wag (292): DWb cites Butschky (1677). 


*BLIEKEN, m..: hergegen der Alburnus oder bliecken, wélchen 
wir in vnser spraach Arborellen nennen, gar kein gall hatt. es ist 
ein bachfischlin (313). - 


BLUTADER, f.: den vnderscheid an der lungen, welcher die 
lufftaderen von der bliitaderen scheidet (896): DWb gives no ex- 


ample. 


BLUTLOS, adj.: dise glider weytt von defi hertzen sthond, zum 
theil daf sie blitloB (21); habend ein hertz. welche aber dises nit 
haben, heissen bliitloB . . . es ist auch nitt ein ding blttlof sein .. . 
das der bliitlosen thieren zwo fiirneme arten seyend . . . wélches 
zwar in den blitreichen vnd blitlosen an einem orth vnd linien 
sthet (190): DWb cites Rompler (1647). 
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*BLUTSPEIUNG, f.: vyl krefftiger . . . wider den wisten, blit. 
speiiwung, seyten stich, vmfressende geschwer (683). 


*BOHNENSCHELLETENSAFT, m.: Das eysen machet man 
weich mit bonen schelleten safft (852). 


*BORTBRETT, n.: das schiff . . . vnderghet. wolliches dann fiir. 
nemlich beschicht, wann die portbretter zi nider seind, also dap 
das wasser hinein ghet (473). 


BRAUNSCHWARZ, adj.: vnnd sonst das gantz rof braun- 
schwartz (227) ; etlich aber braunschwartz flecken hand, oder aber 
an dem gantzen leib fast braunschwartz (228) ; Das braunschwartz 
ist etwas dunckler, vnd fast wie der Mooren oder kaatfarb (588); 
DWb cites no example. 


BREITFUSSIG, adj.: Die breitfiissige krebs aber ghond wie die 
schnecken dohar (291): DWb cites no example. 


BUCHDRUCKERSCHWARZE, f.: Man mag auch on alles ver- 
wunderen die nateiirliche farb mit buchtrucker schwertze veren- 
deren (668): DWb cites no example. 


*BUFFELHORN, n.: Es sollen auch die ring so man von den 
Biiffelhorn machet, den schmertzen . . . vertreiben (392). 


BURGERLICH, adj.: wirst du fast einen wilden man gegen 
einem burgerlichen menschen stellen (179) ; so es menschen seind, 
miissend sie auch burgerliche begirden haben (349); in denen so 
mit burgerlichen geschefften vmbghend (359); vnd ghond mit 
grofpen vnd burgerlichen geschefften vmb (401): DWb cites Schup- 
pius (1684). 


*BURRISCH, adj.: vnd die burrische oder rote farb an rofen, 
so an anderen rot genennet, doch nit gar eigentlich, dann es ist 
eines trunckenen farb, vnnd etwas minder dann rot (587). 


DICKERN, v.: Dise theil, so die milch gedickert wirt, werden 
all daruon gescheiden . . . erkennen, auff wie vyl weif die milch 
gedickert vnnd gescheiden mége werden (871) : not in DWb, where, 
however, under dicken, reference is made to dickern in Stalder. 


*DOLKECHTIG, adj.: also daB die dinten nit gern fleiisset, dz 
auch doleckechtig bichstaben, vnd voll wist werdend (569) : not in 
DWb, which records Dolk, ‘‘dintenkleks.’’ 


*DULDMUTIGKEIT, f.: durch den schwey$ vnd wachung mehr 
geengstiget, haben sie jn zu dultmiitigkeit ermanet (636). 


DUNNERUNG, f.: wind zertreibe, vnd die yngeweid stercke, die 
diinnerung wirt von der werme (916): DWb cites Wiirtz (1612). 
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*DURCHDRINGUNG, f.: dem feiiwr drey ding von néten, daB 
es brenne, die narung, bewegung, vnd durchtringung, vnd aber in 
dem flammen ein gréPere bewegung, auch ein gréfere durchtring- 
ung so auff die bewegung volget (786). 


*DURCHSICHTBAR, adj.: etliche ding, die liecht seind, vnd 
durehsichtbar, als der Saphyr leiichtet, scheinet, ist durchsichtbar, 
ynnd wol gefirbt. Der spiegel glitzeret, vnnd leiichtet nitt. das gold 
leiichtet, vnnd glitzeret, ist aber nitt durchsichtbar (98). 


EHRLOS, adj.: dann der mittel finger, welchen ettliche eherlof 
nennen. dann der goldfinger (628): DWb cites Weckherlin. 


EIERSTOCK, m.: in den schalechtigen stummen thieren fast wie 
der eyerstock . . . Es ligt aber der eyerstock oder rogen in allen 
schalechtigen thieren nit in der mitte .. . dann die so den eyerstock 
haben, bewegen sich fast beseitz (191): DWb cites no example. 


EINBILDUNGKRAFT, f.: lachend auch wider jren willen, weil 
sie jnen selbs die ding einbilden, so wiirdig zilachen. with marginal 
note:Einbildungkrafft. (385): DWb cites Einbildungskraft from 
Lessing and Kant. 


EINMACHEN, v.: Wolche friicht man also gantz einmacht, die 
nimmet man ab ehe sie gar zeytigen (906): DWb cites Henisch 
(1616). 

EINPFLANZEN, v.: in gemein allen dingen eingepflantzet ist, 
das eines auff das ander volge (7); wann man das schof zwischen 
den rinden vnd dem holtz einstosset, heiBt es einpflantzen (150) : 
DWb cites Henisch. 


EINPFLANZUNG, f.: verenderen . . . krafft vnd natur von der 
einpflantzung vnd vermischung mit anderen (151): DWb cites 
Abele (1670). 


EISECHT, adj.: dieweil dise Insel in einem eyfechten meer 
gelegen (922): DWb cites eisicht from Lohenstein. 


*EISELEIN, n.: Man machet zt erst stechele eyselein, an w6l- 
chen ziti vorderest die vmbkeerte buchstaben verzeichnet seind 


(570). 
EISWASSER, n.: seind die brunnwasser am aller besten, das 
eyBwasser schwecht den magen (833): DWb cites Stieler. 


*ENTSPRINGUNG, f.: eintwaders von wigen der gemeinen ent- 
springung, oder das eines dem anderen diene (7). 


ERBSELE: darnach auf den erpselen, auf den kiitenen, opffel, 
byren, vnd erdbeeren, welcher doch nit wol mag behalten werden 
(154); man macht wein auf kiitten, granatépffel, byren, dpffel, 
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pflaumen, erbselen, maulbeeren, fiirnemlich auB den wilden (869) ; 
DWb cites Hohberg (1716). 


*ERDIGEL, m.: Sie vermischend sich in mehrung jrer art, wie 
die erdigel (325); der gestalt seind nit allein die erdigel, sonder 
auch die meerigel zi einer kranckheit git (382). 


ERDSCHWARZ, adj.: Die kiingelein habend allerley farb, aber 
die hasen sind allein erdschwartz (210): DWb cites no example, 


ERKUTZELN, v.: weil sie auch von den anfechtungen sich er. 
kiitzlen (657) : DWb cites no example. 


*ESSECHTIG, adj.: wz aber essechtig oder saur ist, daf léset die 
zache auff, vnd macht daf alle triibe zt boden fallet (447). 


*ESSELECHT, adj.: die wein . . . baf mégen erhalten werden, 
ob sie wol etwas esselecht wurden, dann sie seind leicht vnd schwach 
(158). 


*FAHRKUTTEL, m.: dises erzellen, so von dem Nauplio oder 
farkuttel gesagt wirt. dann dises thier ist dem sepien gleich (320). 


FAULUNG, FAULUNG, f.: es seind auch die ding alle warm, 
so von der faulung zti sammen wachsen (85) ; oder mitt einer voll- 
kommenen feiilung als in dem fleisch, vnnd wirt welck, oder mitt 
einer volkommen feiilung, vnd wirt schimmlecht (92) ; es ist auch 
nitt ein ding blttloB sein, vnd auf einer feiilung werden. dann die 
meiif haben bliit vnnd mégend auch auf der faulung entsthon. Vnnd ~ 
hargegen seind vyl ding nit durch ein faulung geboren (190): 
DWb cites Rompler (1647). 


FEDERKOPF, m.: An dem hippuren oder federkopff aber ist 
kein gfider (267); Der Hippurus oder federkopff hat von den 
fischschoren bis zi dem schwantz auff dem rucken ein langes ge- 
fider (314): DWb cites no example. 


FEIGBOHNE, f.: Die schnecken sterben ab der verbrenten feig- 
bonen rauch (209); vnlieblich, gleich wie klein nufkernen, oder 
feigbonen, aber vyl herter (869): DWb cites only OHG figbéna, 
from Graff. 


*FEIGENMILCH, f.: was auch diser arth, treibt mit einer zeche 
zusammen, als garten saffran, milchrenne, feygenmilch, vnnd wolffs 
mileh (758). 


*FEUERECHTIG, adj.: in der mit ghet des saffrans zettel vf, 
so feiiwrechtig ist wie ein flamm (866). 


FEUERSPIEGEL, m.: Gleicher gestalt ziindet sich das feiiwr 
auch in holen spieglen an, with marginal note: Feiirspiegel. (837): 
DWb cites Logau. 
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*FINGERSCHALE, f.: werden widerumb abgetheilet in die 
langen, als in die vylfiipigen vnd Solenen oder fingerschalen, dem- 
nach inn die breitte (282). 


FISCHEI, n.: so andere Ostrea herfiir bringen, wie von den 
fischeieren oder rogen fisch werden (288): DWb cites no example. 


FISCHLEIM, m.: Das hiirnen berment, au®B wélechem man la- 
ternen machet, mitt gtitem fischleim vermischen (481): DWb cites 


Lonicerus (1578). 


FISCHMINZE, f.: Die .. . breiit hatten jr krentz von fisch- 
miintz, asparagen, vnnd eysenkraut (615): DWb cites Lonicerus. 


*FISCHOHRENWEIH, m.: die fischohrenwey fliegen vnnd 
schwimmend, die polipen ziechend sich hernoch vnnd ghond (324). 


FISCHSCHMALZ, n.: wann du auch fischschmaltz, pfeffer, 
knoblauch, vnd peterlin darzi thist, wirt es ein zierliche speyp 
(150): DWb cites Kirchhof (1602). 


*FISCHWAFFE, f.: dann die natur hat auff vyl weg die fisch 
gewaftnet. with marginal note: Fischwaffen (267). 


FLAUNFEDER, f.: disen bewegt man, so jhnen baumwull oder 
flaunfedern vnder das fleisch gemischet (244) ; wannenhar kommet 
dann daB die pflunfeder vnd andere federn einander also gleich? 
dann die pflunfeder hand kein besondere farb (246): DWb cites 
Flaumfeder from Arnim. 


*FLECKECHTIG, adj.: Ich versthen hie nit die fleckechtigen 
fisch, als die iunge eselin (268) ; Das wir aber fleckechtig genennet, 
wann es on ordnung vnd maaf der gréfe flecken vnd mancherley 
farben hatt (588) ; wann sie diirr, fleckechtig, aufgefressen, grauw- 
lechtig, vnd locherechtig ist (818). 


FLEISCHADER, f.: darzii von fleischaderen, so am schlund 
sthand, beschehen (256): DWb cites no example. 


FLEISCHFRASSIG, adj.: Man mag alle fleischfressige arten 
der véglen zii dem voglen gewennen (242): DWb cites J. E. Schle- 
gel. 


*FLEISCHIN, adj.: an der lincken seiten seye ein loch zi wél- 
chem er die fleischine substantz aufstrecket (270). 


FLEMLEIN, n.: Jaspis. Die Indischen haben flemlin in jnen, 
vnd weysse ringlin ziring harumb (110): DWb cites Mathesius 
(1562). Or has: Indicae igniculis scatent. 


FLIESSUNG, f.: In der dinten seind vier ding notwendig, die 
fliessung, dicke, schwertze, vnnd der glantz. der glantz kommet von 
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den granatépffel rinden, die fliessung von dem wasser (567) : DW 
cites Stieler. 


FREIHEITBUBE, m.: bey vns die freyheitbttben vnd leicht. 
ferige leiit (382) : DWb cites only Freiheitsbube. 


*FURSEHENHEIT, f.: es gehért aber die ordnung zi Gottlicher 
fiirsechenheit vnd nitt zti dem gestirn (597). 


*GALLAPFELBAUM, m.: wilden 6pffelbiumen, nuBbaumen, 
gallopffelbiumen, darzti auch vonn etlichen hérneren (457). 


GALLECHTIG, adj.: das glid das auf den reinisten vnnd gall- 
echtigé gebliiet erneeret wirt (8): DWb cites Henisch (1616). 


*GANZFUSSIG, adj.: Es sagt Aristoteles daB ein Indischer ese] 
gantzfiissig seye, vnnd habe doch ein knodenn vnnd das gehiirn 
(235). Or has: Asinum .. . solipedum esse. 


*GARDFORENE: vyl mehr diser art, als die gardforenen, Lau- 
areten, Rotelen vnnd Eperlanen (308); the second component is 
Fohre, ‘‘¥Forelle.’’ 


*GARNECHTIG, adj.: Es seind deren zwen gar schon. die 
baumechtige vnnd garnechtige . . . Die garnechtig hatt grofe spitz 
an jr, vnd demnach blaterlin, wie das garn knépff hatt (263). 


*GARNTREIBER, m.: garntreiber, welche die rebhiiner in das 
garn treiben (220). 


*GATTERECHTIG, adj.: fiirnemlich die gatterechtigen, welche 
ein tiberzwerchen schwarzen strich an der stirnen odder half haben 
(226). 


*GEBEINEN, adj.: Auff dem rucken hatt er ein gebeinen vnnd 
kréspelechtigs gefider, so kein scharpff spitz hatt (276). 


GEBURTLINIE, f.: doch seind allein siben nateiirlich. def 
lebens linien, hirnlinien, leberlinien, geburtlinien, Saturni linien, 
MilchstraaB, vnd die Sonnlinien (629): translation of genitaliwm 
linea. DWb cites Geburtslinie from Stieler (1691): ‘‘linea san- 
guinis, qua cognati inter se cohaerent.’’ 


*GEROSPLET, n.: Die schwire Element machend dise kugel dem 
menschlichen leib geleich, also das die stein seyend an statt der 
beynen, das ander wie das gerésplet, demnach die bich inwendig 
vnd aufwindig wie das geeder (19). Possibly a variant of Kréspel, 
‘‘knorpel’’; ep. kréspelichtig below. Or has: cartilagines. 


*GERUNZLECHT, adj.: an dem hinderen theil aber ist er ge- 
runtzlecht, fast wie der frauwen scham (327). 
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*GESICHTLOCHLEIN, n.: dann solt du durch die armillen vnd 
das gesichtlochlein mit des orh [!] breite, des Mon statt . . . siichen 
(836). 

GESTABLEN, v.: Man sagt er gestable geleich ab der Aconiten 
yund wolffs wurtzlen bletteren (209); dann man sagt er gestable 
ausserthalben dem wasser (263); Wann man die glider ziisammen 
trucket, mogend die geister nit dardurch kommen, darumb seind 
sie gestablet, also daf sich der mensch nit wol darauff verlassen mag, 
ynd entpfindet man daf die gestablet, wie das entziindet aug der 
pblindheit entpfindet (386); kommet dann der wind, machet die 
frierende daB sie gestablend, vnnd bringet . . . schmertzen (546) ; 
ein stammler gewesen, an der einen hand gestablet, an einem fap 
gehuncken (649): DWb IV. I. 2, 4175 cites Calepin (1570). Or has 
torpescere and torpere. 


*GESTADFISCH, m.: Vnder den meerfischen werden etliches 
steinfisch, die anderen gestadfisch, die dritten meerfisch genennet 
... dises beschicht eintweders darumb, daf es gestadfisch seind, oder 
daB sie gewonlich an dem Friiling geberend (305); wann er nun 
dises am gestad thiit, weil es ein gestad fisch, vermeinet man (322). 


GEWANDBOHNE, f.: alle ding so schwere trium machend .. . 
als do ist nachtschatten, Mandragora, scherrling, judenkirsen, 
Melantza, magsaamen safft, vnd gewandtbonen (388): DWb cites 
a single instance, dated 1487. 


*GEWICHTZUNGLEIN, n.: wann das bewegt ding leichter ist, 
vnnd dem gewichtziinglin necher sthet, wélliches auch weytter vonn 
dem nagel sthet, so die wag haltet (428). 


*HAARECHTIG, adj.: seind viel krautwiirm vnnd sonst wiirm 
harechtig, aber diinn hirig (193) ; dise fiiB seind nitt allein lang, 
sonder auch dick, vnnd dauornen gespitzet, auch gantz vnd gar 
haarechtig (291). 


HAARSALBE, f.: Man mag auch ein haar salb machen, wann 
man der metallen krafft zi 61 bringet (575) : DWb cites Stieler. 


*HALA, m., ale: seind die ding so also ziibereitet werden bitter, 
wie der bier vnnd auch der Hala. Es ist aber der Hala wélchen 


man in Engelland vnd Schotten machet, vyl siisser dann der bier 


(156). 


_“HALBGESALZEN, adj.: ein hauptstatt groBen Kiinigreichs, 
in einem halbgesaltznen see (749). 


*HANTINK, m.: Der fisch aber, so S. Peters genennet (welcher 
zu beiden seyten in der miten runde flecken hatt, als wann noch 
anzeigungen der fingeren vorhanden, mit welchen man jn angriffen) 
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mag der hantinck oder weyfer hantinck sein dann dise haben alle 
(wie gesagt) in der mite flecken (316). Nemnich identifies Peters. 
fisch as Zeus faber, but here no Hantink is mentioned. For the al. 
lusion to St. Peter see Matth. 17, 27. Or has: maculam habeat ro. 
tundam, quasi si uestigium prehensantis digiti fuisset relictum, 


HAUSGEIST, m.: Es ist aber .. . offenbar daB dise Geister 
kalt, with marginal note: Der hauBgeisten gestalt (744): DW» 
cites Stieler. 


*HELFANTSCHNABEL, m.: aschfarb, darzti mit einem helffand 
schnabel, aber etwas kiirtzer (230). 


*HERZZABLUNG, f.: Dann in einem beweglichen hertzen, ist ein 
yede hertz zablung groper. es zablet aber vmb dreyerley vrsachen 
wegen. von dem gifft, blisten, oder des gebliits bewegung (388), 


HEXENWERK, n.: dise, so eigentlich solliches hexenwerck zi- 
lassen, nit leiignen, dz der gréfer theil erdichtet (642); in ein 
kranckheit gefallen, wolliche der zauberey oder hexenwerck gemef 

. vermeinet sie habe vonn dem hexenwerck jren vrsprung ge- 
nommen ... So vyl aber ihr boBheit vnnd hexenwerck belanget 
(646): DWb cites Maaler. 


*HIRNLINIE, f.: ein triangel, von welchem wir gered haben, so 
die hertz linien, hirn linien, vnnd leber linien begreyffend . . . 
de® lebens linien, hirnlinien, leberlinien, geburtlinien (629); 
welches von der leber vnnd hirnlinien entsthet (633) : translation 
of Cerebri linea. 


*HIRSKGORNLEIN, n.: wie vy] dieffer ein halb hirBk6rnlin ist, 
wolches anzeigung das L bedeiittet (425). 


*HOHLECHTIG, adj.: weil aber die erden vyl lufft in jren hatt, 
ist sie holechtig, vnnd widerscheinet (38). 


*HONIGSCH, adj.: Des weins geruch ist honigsch, dann er ist 
auch derselbigen gattung (93). 


HUFTBEIN, n.: Den affen sthet das hufftbein etwz kriimmer 
im achflenbein (332) ; seye das hufftbein am schenckel nit kiirtzer, 
dann der gantz menschlich fi (369): DWb cites Nemnich. 


*HUHNERSCHNABEL, m.: der schwantz war einem _hiiner- 
schnabel geleich (278). 


*IGELECHTIG, adj.: cylindroides oder rund, stumpff, vnd 
ygelechtig, dann sie seind mit scharpften bliterleinen als mitt 
dornen . . . verwahret (281). 


*JUNGFRAUENWACHS, n.: Nimb . . . lauter hartz, junck- 
frauwenwachs, yedes einen theil (393). Or has cera wirgins. 
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*KAMMECHTIG, adj.: ein lieblichen geruch hatt. es ist kam- 
mechtig, hatt bletter wie die rautten (382). 


*KATZENBLAU, n.: die leinfarb, wélche einen kleinen vnder- 
scheid von dem katzenblauw hatt (587). 


*KAUDERWOLLE, f.: Disem kommen die fiirsichtigen schiff- 
leith auch vor, durch kauderwullen, vnnd andere stopfftiicher 
(473): DWb defines Kauder as ‘‘stuppa,’’ the waste remaining at 
the carding of flax, oakum. 


KEUSTERIG, adj.: Wann sie keiisterig sein, ist jnen der agari- 
cus oder dannenschwamm .. . am besten (214): DWb cites Gibel- 
khover (1599). Or has: anhelosus. 


*KIESSTEIN, m.: Wann auch etwan ihnen tropffen entpfallen, 
hangen sie an den kiefsteinen, vnd fallend so tieff hinein (283). 


KINDBAR, adj.: Es ist auch ein frauw ziti Wormbs am Rhein 
gewesen, wolche dutten wie ein mann gehabt, vnd doch also kindbar, 
dap sie gemeinlich in einer geburt zwey kinder gebracht (372) : 
cites Gabelkhover (1599). 


*KITZIRENNE, f.: Oder auch mit kitzi rennen vermischt, oder 
mit samen von wildem saffran (871). 


KLEBERIGKEIT, f.: nammlich gefrierung def luffts vnnd 
kleberigkeit dessenn so erhalten wirt (97):DWb cites Radlein 


(1711). 


*KNODECHTIG, adj.: sie hat ein stecken oder ror gantz knod- 
echtig, gleich wie der holder (869). 


KONECHT, adj.: funden, daB man des konechten weins ge- 
schmack also vertreiben még, wann man den sechshunderten theil 
branten wein darunder thiit, vnd einen schwum zioberst auff des 
faB bunten legt, vnnd alle tag wol auf trucket (154): DWb, under 
kahmicht, cites konecht from Dasypodius. 


*KOPFFISCH, m.: Er heifet darumb Capito oder kopff fisch weil 
er ein grossen kopff hatt (315). 


*KOTFARB, adj.: Das braunschwartz ist etwas dunckler, vnd 
fast wie der Moren oder kaatfarb (588): DWb cites kothfarben 
from Wieland. 


*KOTECHTIG, adj.: es ist nit steyff, also dz es den lufft ein- 
schliessen mége, sonder kaatechtig oder gespalten (815). 


*KRAMMETFISCH, m.: vnder disen ist der Turdur vnd kramat 
fisch am besten, deren seind mancherley arth (302). 
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KREBSSTEIN, m.: wir miifend die letsten dimpff von scorpion 
aschen, oder peterlin wurtzen, oder krepfsteinen entpfahen (798) : 
DWb cites no example. 


KRIEGSVERWALTUNG, f.: der stetten vnd_ landtschafften 
regiment, die kriegBuerwaltungen, die opfferung (702): DWb cites 
Stieler. 


*KROSPELECHTIG, KROSPELICHTIG, adj.: fast alle die, s 
kréspelichtiger vnnd herter haut seind (179); Es ist ein kréspel- 
echtiger fisch, so kein zin hatt (269) ; ist ein herte kréspelechtige 
substantz (271). 


*KRUMMGESPITZT, adj.: herter, dann des Turbinis oder krum- 
gespitzten schnecken (288). 


*KRUMMSCHNECKE, f.: sechs vnderscheid, namlich die schiff- 
kutel, krumschnecken, conchen, gebogen schnecken, straubschnecken 
vnd schnecken. Die Turbines vnd krumschnecken seind fast wol 
gespitzet (278). 


*KRUSCHBRUHE, f.: wesch es mit gedistilliertem bonen blist 


wasser, oder krischbriien (572): DWb records Kriisch, ‘‘kleie.’”’ 


*KRUSCHWASSER, n.: die leii® vnd schiipen vertreibt mit 
kriischwasser, die kleyen hinwirfft, vnd mit saltz vnnd 61 bereybt 
(382). 


KUGELECHTIG, adj.: gebogen wie der Mon, kugelechtig, wie 
ein halber circkel (283): DWb cites Maaler and Stieler. 


*LAGERKRONE, f.: Es warend auch maurkronen, schiffkronen, 
vnnd legerkronnen, wélche doch nit auf besonderen gewechsen be- 
reittet warend (615). Or has: castrensesque coronae. 


*LANDKUGEL, f.: die lenge des vnbekanten orths von den 
gliickseligen jnBlen. dise solt du inn einer landkugel mit sampt der 
breite siichen, so wirst du wissen in welchem land du seyest (836). 
Translation of Globus; Landkarte is not recorded before 1663. 


*LANGMUSCHEL, f.: Der Conchen arth . . . so alwegen ginet, 
wirt langmuschel genennet (283). 


*LANGWIREND, adj.: doch ist sie langwirender gewesen, vnd 
hat sich zi end etwas gemehret (608) ; Die langwirenden vnd deren 
vyl, auch die groBen, seind schedlicher (609) ; ding mag man durch 
kein kunst ... erlernen, sonder auf langwirendem brauch (635). 


LARCHBAUMEN, adj.: leinsamenn Petroleum, _lerch- 


baummen hartz yedes geleich vyl (787): DWb cites Popowitsch 
(1754). 
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LAUFLEIN, n.: DeBhalben wollen wir ein wegelein oder leiiff- 
Jein an der anderen achs mit sechs zincken machen (420): DWb 


cites Stieler. 


LEBENLINIE, LEBLINIE, f.: Es macht auch etwan die leben 
linien an dem rechten ast mit des hirn linien dise figur . . . als ich 
zwey vnd fiinfftzig jar alt gewesen, ist mir der leblinien schwester 
erst entstanden . . . vom anfang der leben linien bif zi dem 
Hypothenar (635) ; die leblinien haltet zwolff breite des nagels, zu 
oberst am kleinen finger (636): DWb has only Lebenslinie for 


“vitae linea.”’ 

*LEBERLINIE, f.: deB lebens linien, hirnlinien, leberlinien, ge- 
purtlinien (629); er hatt vyleicht die leberlinien aussen gelassen 
(633) ; die gesundtheit soll man von des lebens, Venus, vnd leber- 
linien vrtheilen (634); anderthalb malen so grof als beyd leber- 
linien. die leberlinien aber soll den dritten theyl def leben linien 
haben (636). 

*LEDERSCHIFF, n.: Man machet auch schiff auf der grofen 
Ringiferen fischen spannaderen, with marginal note: Lederschiff 
(477). 


LEIDHAUS, n.: Die todten bekrénet man mit Epich, vnd die 
leydheiiser mit CypreB (615): DWb cites Stieler. 


*LEINFARB, f.: also die leinfarb, welche ein kleinen vnderscheid 
von dem katzenblauw hatt (587). 


*LERCHFISCH, m.: Der Lerchfisch aber oder Pholis, hatt ein 
besondere natur (322). 


*LEUTFRESSER, m.: die Anthropophagen oder leiith fresser, 
so yetzmal Canibalen genennet (334). 


*LOCHERECHTIG, adj.: wann sie diirr, fleckechtig, aufge- 
fressen, grauwlechtig, vnd lécherechtig ist (818). 


*LOWENSCHMALZ, n.: sollend auch die jhenigen so mit léuwen 
schmaltz gesalbet seind, sicher ... sein (921). 


LUCHSFELL, n.: Die vnseren habend luchs fal so gar schén 
seind (578): DWb cites Olearius (1647). 


*LUDLECHTIG, adv.: weil sie kein gulam oder straB am half 
haben, dardurch die speyf geth, vnd der magen fast ludlechtig an- 
gehencket (256). Or has: et uentriculus laxa constructione fuerit. 


*LUDWEICH, adj. : die hand ... grof ist, vnnd steiffe gleych hatt, 
bedeiittet sie ein starcken. wann sie aber ludweich, einen schwachen 
(635) ; Die zarten vnnd weichen menschen mégen auch lang leben, 
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die ludweichen aber nicht, dann nur mit jrem grofen schaden (897) , 
DWb has only liedweich. 


*LUDWEICHE, f.: dann der mensch kan nit on die weiche sein, 
aber wol on die ludweiche (897). 


LUFTADER, f.: als namlich den vnderscheid an der lunge 
welcher die lufftaderen von der bliitaderen scheidet (896): DW) 
cites Frisch (1741). 


LUFTISCH, adj.: weil nicht ist, so ein gemiit verhindert, damit 
es ein lufftischen leib an sich nemme (725): DWb cites Parcelgus 
(1616). 


MAHLZAHN, m.: weil dise aber nit keitiwen, haben sie der mehr. 
theil der maalzinen manglen (256) ; verkauffend sie auch def fisch 
Sargen oder geifbrachsmen malzin, fiir die stein (271); sonder 
allein die malzin bey dem schlund sthen (272): DWb cites Nem. 
nich. 


*MANNESSCHAM, f.: diser tregt dannnuf welche den mannf- 
schamen geleichend, so gegen der erden sehend, hangende nestlin 
welche on alle ordnung harfiir kommen (134). 


MARDERFELL, n.: Die marder fal habend ein kleinen vnder. 
scheid von Aspreolen (578): DWb cites no example. 


*MASSECHTIG, adj.: zog man in Epyro da ein mafechtig orth, 
vnd vyl fiiter, CCCC. kii auff (186) ; dann sie fressen Phryganien 
vnd wiirm, von wolchen vor gesagt ist, darzti maBechtig heiiwschreck- 
en (309). In the first passage, Or has: locus paludosus. 


MAUERKRONE, f.: Es warend auch maurkronen, schiffkronen, 
vnnd legerkronnen, wélche doch nit auf besonderen gewechsen be- 
reittet warend (615): DWb cites Eggers (1757). Or has: et murales 
et rostratae .. . corondae. 


MAUSESCHWANZ, m.: mit zweyen augen ob dem nabel, einem 
meiifschwantz, aber doch zweyspeltig vnd lang (902): DWb cites 
Frisch. 


*MEERFORENE, f.: hatt der Molua ye zi beyden seiten 35. vnd 
die Trutta oder meerforenen iiber hundert (262) ; als Rondelletius 
von der Trutta oder Meerforenen anzeiget, so in dem flecken 8. 
Antonij bey Ambian zi dem tisch kam (327): DWb cites Meer- 
forelle from v. Siebold (1863). 


MEERHAS, m.: Die substantz deB meerhasen ist irdisch vnnd 
nagacht, wie Galenus bezeiiget, doch subteil vnd etwz wermer (8); 
Er frift auch allein on allen schaden die meerhasen (269) ; hab ich, 
als deB meers aufwiirffling, nit als wann es meerhasen weren, be- 
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schriben . . . wiewol dises auch kein meerhaB mag genennet wer- 
den .. - gewiiB, dz dises nit alle der meerhasen arthen seind .. . 
sagt er, es seye der meehrhaf ein vngeformieretes thier, eines 
starcken geschmack, geler farb (270): DWb cites Nemnich. Or has: 
lepores marimos. . 


*MEERHEIDOCHS, m.: Der Meerheidochs aber hatt ein schlim- 

men strich zii beiden seiten von dem haupt bif zi dem schwantz 
(314): not in DWb. The second component is a corruption of 
Fidechse. 


*MEERHEUSCHRECKE, f.: wie solliches Aristoteles von den 
Locusten vnnd meerheiiwschrecken bekennet (291); die Congren 
forchten der Locusten oder meerheiiwschrecken herte vnd scharpfe 
stachel. hargegen aber forchten dise meerheiiwschreken die Polypen 
(315); Es mag auch vnder der natur wunderwerch der merheiiw- 
schrecken (so squillen oder Manten, von ettlichen genennet wirt) 
gestalt gerechnet werden (321). 


MEERIGEL, m.: Man sagt auch dz die meerigel, besonder git 
zi dem kalten seych sein sollen (382): DWb cites Frisch. 


MEERKURBIS, m.: die meerkiirpsen, wélche nitt allein der 
jrrdischen frucht gstalt .. . hat (297) ; jhr leib ist den meerkiirpsen 
nit vngeleich, mit acht fiissen (300): DWb cites Stieler. 


*MEERLAUS, f.: deBgleichen auch die meerlauf, wolliche den 
eseleinen geleich ist (292). 


*MEERLOCUSTE, f.: so bif zi der scham einer frauwen gestalt, 
vond hindenauf einer Meerlocusten oder heiiwschrecken gleich 
(326). 


MEERNABEL, m.: ich weif auch nicht daf etwas herters an 
den thieren wachse, dann die meernabel (288) : DWb cites Hohberg 
(1716). 


MEERNADEL, f.: wunderbar als der Acus oder meernadel, so 
ein gar langenn schnabel hatt (325): DWb cites no example. 


MEERNESSEL, f.: Es seind auch meerneflen, wélliche einen 
an die hend brennend, wie die jrrdischen (297): DWb cites Nem- 
nich. 

MEEROHR, n.: vnd auf deren arth, so man Meerohren nennet. 
dann sie seind an gestalt einem ohr geleich (278): DWb cites no 
example. 


MEERPFERD, n.: darumb werden die andere ziin, als der waal- 
fischen vnd Meerpferden nit eigentlich von dem helffenbein vnder- 
scheiden (756) : DWb cites Lichtwer. 
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*MEERPORZEL, f.: wein trincket, inn wolchem acht tag de 
saamen von der meerportzelen gelegen (390). 


*MEERSCHALE, f.: die geschirr, so auf Casien réren, ode 
mancherley meerschalen gemachet (761). 


MEERSPATZ, m.: es seind auch meerspatzen, inn willichen 
dises zi verwunderen (298); Die meerspatzen seind also von den 
Rhomben vnderscheiden (299): DWb cites no example. 


*MEERSTEIN, m.: Vnd ob wol dises allein von den meerstein 
geredt, soll es doch von allen steinen verstanden werden, so in den 
waferen wachsend (832). 


*MEERSTICHLING, m.: darumb entsthand die in den asellen 
vnnd Meerstichlingen. in der froschen rund (303). 


MEERTIER, n.: Dann weil die meerthier allen fischen zi gleich 
seind, warumb wolt man dises allein von den anthien sagen? Den- 
nach warumb seind die meerthier nitt allenthalben? . . . es haben 
die anthien etwz mehr hinder jhnen, wolliche die Meerthier von 
vernuf entpfinden (299): DWb cites Herder. 


*MEERZEICHEN, n.: defhalben setzet er zii erst ein meer- 
zeichen, darnach ein nateren, dann etlich andere vnbekannte thier 
(691). 


MENSCHENFRESSER, m.: Was willend dann wir vns ab den 
Anthropophagen vnd Menschenfresseren verwunderen, so Caribben 
genennet (746) ; Die Anthropophagi oder menschenfrisser (so von 


etlichen Caribes, von den anderen Canabiles genennt) habend (916): 
DWb cites Abr. A. S. Clara. 


*MENSCHENMARK, n.: schellkraut safft, saffran, rip, men- 
schenmarck vnd feifte (390). 


*MILCHRENNE, f.: als garten saffran, milchrenne, feygenmilch, 
vnnd wolffs milch (758). 


*MILCHSAMEN, m.: also ligt diser milchsaamen zt niderest bey 
denen thieren, so zwo schalen haben, da sie ziisamen gefiigt seind 
(279). 


MILCHSTRASZE, f.: es seye ein lacteus circulus oder milch 
vnd S. Jacobs straB am himmel .. . dann in der Milchstraaf von 
der nehe vnd dicke, habend die sternen tauset widerglantz, darumb 
ist in der mitte ein milchfarb (837) : DW cites Stieler. 


*MINZISCH, adj.: also dz wir sagen ein ruteschen geruch, ein 
miintzischen, vnnd beyfiissischen, als wir in den farben gethon 
(92). 
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MITLEIDENHEIT, f.: kommet auch ein Sympathia oder mit- 
leydenheit vnd krafft deB reiiwenden gemiit (688); Die vrsach 
kompt von wegen der Sympathy vnd mitleidenheit oder zisammen 
stimmung (892): DWb cites Thurneisser (1576). 


*MITTELIRDISCH, adj.: ligt doch weiter von dem Syrischen, 
welches ein theyl des Mediterranischen oder Mittelirrdischen ist, 
dann das Gallileisch (826): not in DWb or Weigand; the latter 
cites mittellindig from 1550, mittellindisch from 1605. 


*MITTELSUBSTANZ, f.: darzi ein mittelsubstantz (also zi 
reden) zwischen dem 6] vnnd brenten wein (542). 


*MORNDERIG, adj.: als wann wir am mornderigen tag mit einem 
gesellen reyten sollten, vnd zi mitternacht auffstiinden (373). 


*MUNDLOCHLEIN, n.: werden sie dahin gebracht, vnnd dan- 
nethin von der pulBaderen mundléchlinen zi der blaasen gefiiret 


(921). 


MUSCHELFISCH, m.: hargegen die chamen oder Muschelfisch, 
ynd vnder den vnseren die hecht, leben nit lang (257): DWb cites 


Stieler. 


*MUTTERLIN, n.: ‘‘Matrize’’: enderen sich auch die miiterlin, 
in wolehen die beerlin seind . . . ztiglauben, das sie inn ihrer arth 
voneinanderen vnderscheiden, weil die matrices vnd miiterlin, auB 
welchen sie wachsen auch inn ihrer gestalt vnderscheiden (285) ; 
Ich hab selbs kurtzlich ein stuck von einem miiterlin gesehen, in 
welcher vyl berlin inwendig ziisammen gewachsen . . . also warend 
dise in der miter vergraben (288): not in DWb in this sense. Or 
has matriz. 


*NACHTSCHRATTELEIN, n.: dise allein der dingen gestalten 
erdichten, als geth6f, bildnussun, gespengst, geruch, nachtschrette- 
lein, welche man auch greiffenn mag (729) : Or has succubos, ac. pl. 


*NAGLECHTIG, adj.: die neglechtige hatt aufpgestreckte gefider, 
als ob es fliigel seyen, schwartz, mit krummen neglen, gleich ob es 
klauwen weren (293). 


*NESTLER, m.: Falcken .. . ettlich seind nastler also zi reden, 
welche man auf den niasten nimmet. dise seind gemeinlich laut 
schreyend, vnd land sich schwerlich gewennen (242): not in this 
sense in DWb. 


*OBERDECKEL, m.: saugend sie die subteylere feiichtigkeit auf, 
so durch des oberdeckels spalt hinein geth (280). 


*OHRENWEIH, m.: die hennen . . . wann sie die jungenn zit 
der flucht von wegen def ohrenweyer ermanet, streckt sie jr stimm 
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inn die lenge (656) ; daB die hennen gar nit riwen wan mann Pee 
eines ohren wey haupt anhencket (688). 


*ORHECHTIG, adj.: gantz steyff vnnd lang, wie ein finger. dar. 
nach orhechtig, die an gewiifen orthen bleterlein hand. weil gic 
auch grof, hand sie einen kleinen spitz, sonst seind sie den Vener. 
ischen schnecken geleich (278). 


PALMENOL, n.: weich gemachet mit rinder gallen vnd Wasser, 
oder seiffen von palmen él (902) : DWd cites Zedler. ' 


PARADIESHOLZ, PARADEISHOLZ, n.: dises hatt von sein. 
em fiir treffen den nammen dz es Aloes oder Paradyfholtz genennet 
ist (433); terebinthenn, sarcocollen, ParadeyB holtz, muscatnuf, 
bisem, vnnd elemen (451): DWb cites Stieler. 


*PARADIESLERBAUM, m.: Mit dem Paradiflerbaum beschicht 
daf widerspil, dann er ist nit lang wirig (870). 


PFAUENAUGE, n.: Es haben aber alle pfauwen dise augen oder 
spiegel, with marginal note: Pfawwen augen (246): DWb cites 
Goethe. 


*PLANENFISCH, m.: Wie auch die Planenfisch ein schwartzen 
rucken, also habend sie ein weissen bauch (296); einer mittel- 
messigen natur, als zi ersten die Planen fisch, wolliche an dem 
vorderen theil augen habend, an dem anderen aber farend sie dohar, 
als wann sie blind werend (298). 


*RATTENFEISSTE, f.: schmir die fiiB solen mit ratten feifte, 
oder mit der salbe, so auf rofB wasser ... gemachet (390). 


REBASCHE, f.: bereiichend es mit trocknem lerchenbaum hartz, 
darnach leiiteren sie es mit rebeschen (482): DWb cites Hohberg 
(1716). 


REBHOLZ, n.: vnder disem ist das rebholtz ewig werend, vnd 
zu subteilen wercken gar kommlich (481) : DWb cites Sebiz (1580). 


*REGELVOGEL, m.: Es ist auch nitt minder zttuerwunderen, 
daB der Regelvogel, wann man jn an ein héltzenen bratspif stofet, 
sich von jm selbs bratet (252). Or has: regulum auem ligne ueru 
Mixum. 


*REIBECHTIG, adj.: Das heist man reibechtig, wélches kein 
feiste feiichte hatt (86). 


*REIFSTUCK, n.: horet ich ... ein embsigen streich an der wand, 
als wann einer mit einem reiffstuck, damit man die fesser bindet, 
dar an schliige (743). 
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*RENNUNG, f.: darumb sthet es dem feiften darm zi, solliche 
zi behalten. Wo aber etwas behaltenn, da beschicht auch die ren- 
nung (235): not in DW), which records: ‘‘RENNE, f. 1) das aus 
thiermagen, besonders kalbermagen gezogene mittel zum gerinnen 
machen der milch, lab, coagulum.’’ Rennwng is thus ‘‘renneting,’’ 


“coagulation. 


ROTFORELLE, f.: vnnd habend grofe feindtschafft mitt den rot- 
forelen (879) : DWb cites Oken. 


*RUTESCH, adj.: also dz wir sagen ein ruteschen geruch, ein 
miintzischen, vnnd beyfiissischen (92): DWb has only the noun 
Raute, not this adjective derived from it. 


*SAGECHT, SAGECHTIG, adj.: ein . . . fleischige zungen, so 
beweglich, vnnd ziti ring vmb etwas segechtig vnnd gespalten ist 
(276) ; der bauch stiind an dem rucken, durch ein sagechte nadt, 
die von dem haupt bif zi dem schwantz .. . herab gieng (278) ; 
etliche habend gespalten vnnd sagechtig, etlich allein rauch als die 
hecht (302) ; es habend auch etlich wie man sagt, segechtig vnnd 
rauch, damitt sie alles baB behalten mégend (304). 


SALZKORN, n.: ettlich beriirend sie mit saltzkérneren, vnnd 
verbrennend die dann im bachofen (393): DWb cites Frisch. 


*SAUSCHNECKE, f.: auch kleine schnecken, so seiiwschnecken 
genennet (574). 


SCHACHSTEIN, m.: Man macht hefft an die messer vnnd 
schwerter darauf, deBgleichen streel vnd schachstein (914): DWb 
cites Simplicissimus. 

*SCHALECHT, SCHALECHTIG, adj.: ein safft so des blits 
krafft hatt, in den schalechtigen stummen thieren fast wie der eyer- 
stock .. . Es ligt aber der eyerstock oder rogen in allen schalechti- 
gen thieren nit in der mitte . . . Dieweil dann die Echinen oder 
Igel auB der hiirnenen vnd schalechtigen natur . . . haben die scha- 
lechte thier eines theils diinne schalen als die heiiwschrecken (191) ; 
ettlich hand ein weiche haut ... die andere ein zimliche, als die 
schalechtige arth, die andere ein rauche (277); Vnder den scha- 
lechtigen fischen, habend etlich nur eine, etlich zwo schalen (278). 


*SCHEISSMALTER: er hatt ein lust ab den hiilfen, coriander, 

vnnd schei®malteren. die eingeweid schmeckend wie die violen 
(323). Perhaps a corruption of ScheiBmelde, ScheiBmilte: see 
Nemnich under Mercurialis perennis. 


*SCHILTECHTIG, adj.: auch an rosen gar scheinbar. schiltech- 
tig so die Italiener gemeinlich Pomalat nennen, vnnd dann ge- 
sprengt, welches nit so grof flecken als der schiltechtig, sonder 
klein vnd gesprengt hatt, doch ein yedes in gewiisser ordnung (588). 
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SCHIFFBRETT, n.: Also seye das theil vnder dem wasser AEB 
vnd das E in mitten aller schwere, das CD ein end der schiffbretter 
so wirt das CA die weytte sein, die fiir dz wasser hinauf ghet 
(473) ; es seyend dann die last so innwendig seind, auch ver. 
enderet. Es seind aber dise geleich, vorab bey den schiffbretteren 
da sie dann auch schwerer seind (474): DWb cites two instances 
“*1) gerait zum rudern ... 2) ein beliebiges brett auf einem schiff 
z. b, von einem wrack, darauf man sich rettet.’’ The diagram with 
our first passage shows that Schiffbrett is a board in the side of 
the ship, projecting above the water. Compare Kluge, Seemanns. 
sprache p. 127, under Bord: ‘‘Man versteht unter Bord in diesem 
Sinne die Beplankung, hauptsichlich soweit sie iiber dem Wasser 
bezw. vom Schiff aus tiber dem Deck sichtbar ist ; urspriinglich jst 
aber gewif Bord die ganze Seitenwand des Schiffes vom Kiel an.” 
Or has sponda, which Du Cange cites in a similar use: post hae 
fiant spondae nauis latae ab utraque parte brachio uno et medium, 


SCHIFFKRONE, f.: Es warend auch maurkronen, schiffkronen, 
vnnd legerkronnen, wélche doch nit auf besonderen gewechfen 
bereittet warend (615): DWb cites Schiffskrone from Herder. 


SCHIFFKUTTEL, m.: Dise hatt sechs vnderscheid, namlich die 
schiffkutel, krumschnecken, conchen, gebogen schnecken, straub- 
schnecken vnd schnecken (278); Der nautilen oder schiffkuttel ist 
mancherley art (281); vnd schleiffet allein auf gemeinschafft der 
natur mit dem Nautilo oder schiffkuttel in ein schnecken hauf 
(320): DWb cites Thurneisser (1583). 


*SCHLECHTFISCHLEIN, n.: Der Bubulea vnd schlechtfischlin 
wohnet in der Sequana, man sicht jn auch nit durch das gantz jar 
(313). 


*SCHLEIMERECHTIG, adj.: die gantze substantz an dem leib 
ist schleimerechtig vnnd fast kréspelecht (271). 


*SCHMIEDIG, adj.: Wir wéllend weiter von Metallen sagen. 
Metall heisset das hert vnd schmidig ist (848) ; daB es aber schmid- 
ig werde, dérret man es mit ackerschollen, vnd legt es vnder den 
blossen himmel (852); Wann aber das eysen weil es gliiend ist, in 
kaltem wasser aufgeléschet, wirt es hert, gar nit schmidig, vnd 
vnzerbrechlich (853). 


*SCHMURZLEREI, f.: Man machet durch kunst silber auf ertz, 
also dz die augen leichtlich betrogen werden, ob es geleich wol 
iiber den goldstein gezogen wirt, aber solcher schmiirtzlerey will 
ich zwen weg anzeigen (851): not in DWb, which cites, from 
Maaler : ‘‘schmiirtzeler, schnéder, nissiger, karger gewiinsiichtiger, 
untreiiwer mensch, der allen unflat thit, allein das jm gilt werde.” 
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SCHNABELN, v.: glatt, gestreyfft, geschneblet, mit spitzen, 
ynnd on spitz... Die geschneblet mitt spitzen, ob sie wol allent- 
halben an dem schwantz spitz hatt (293): DWb cites Fischart. 


*SCHNELLPFEIL, m.: Welche gestracks abschiefen . . . seind 
schnellpfeiler vnnd armbrust die béltz schiefenn . . . Es ist gleiip- 
jicher wie Julius Cesar sagt dab man in Catapulten oder schnell- 
pfeylen, nit beltz sonder stein geworffen habe (484). 


*SCHNORPF, m.: Zi Kracow ist ein kind geboren worden, mit 
einem langen schnabel oder schnorpffen, wie ein elephant so jm 
fiir sein nasen gieng (902): not in DWb, which, however, quotes 
Schnorpel, Schnérpfel from Thuringian sources. The nom. sing. of 
our form might also be Schnorpfen. 

*SCHRATELMANNLE, n.: als er. . . zit herberg lage, hab er 
die erst nacht das schrattelmennle befunden (928). 


*SCHREIBDINTE, f.: sie zerfleiiBt auch nit, wie die schreib- 
dinten, dann wann das papeyr feiicht (669). 


SCHREIBROHR, n.: Es ist allen schreibrhoren vnnd federen 
gemein, ye herter vnnd grofer sie seind (567): DWb cites J. Paul. 


*SCHROPFHORNLEIN, n.: Man heylet dessen stich allsamen 
mit dem feiiwr, oder schrepffhérnlinen (269). 


*SCHUPPECHTIG, adj.: ein dornechtige, als die jgel, die andere 
ein schiipechtige, als die hecht (277) ; Es hatt aber kein gefidereter 
nach schiipechtiger, nach die so mit schalen bedecket, nieren (300). 


*SCHWAL, m.: als namlich auf dem Attilen (wie gemeldet) 
waaren stéren, weller, vnnd schwalen. wiewol sie alle an gestalt 
fast vngeleich seind . . . Doch hatt der Schwal ein scharpffen 


schnabel (311): Or has oxyrynchus. 

*SCHWALFISCH, m.: Man soll auch vnder die herrlichen wun- 
derwerck deB meers den schwalfisch zellen, welcher allein am flug 
fast den véglen noch schlecht. With marginal note: Meerschwalm 
oder flegend rotfisch (323). 

SCHWANZEN, v.: Die Aranaten aber so auf der Cercopythecen 
vnd geschwantzeten affen art (211): DWb cites Kramer (1702). 


SCHWANZRIEMEN, m.: auf papeyr gemaalet, an den hinderen 
schwantzriemen mit einem faden gebunden (667): DWb cites 


Maaler. 


*SCHWARZLECHTIG, adj.: Das fleisch ist schwartzlechtig, die 
haut dick vnd steiff (277). 


SCHWARZMUSCHEL, f.: die andere mitt herter schalen als 
die schwartzmuschelen (277): DWb cites Forer (1598). 
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SCHWEBELBERG, m.: verzeeret auch vyl matery, also g 
gantz schwebelberg einen monat gebronnen (828): DWb cites 
Kramer. 


SCHWEINFISCH, m.: vnder den fischen haben die Capriseen 
oder schweinfisch die aller hertest hautt (317): DWb cites no ex. 
ample. 


*SCHWERTHUNE: gegenwehr, als der Xiphias oder schwert. 
hunen ist, dann der ober kinback ist beinen vnd gar hert (267), 


*SECHSECKECHTIG, adj. : darzii von dem kopff bif zi der mitte 
sechBeckechtig, vnnd vonn der mitte gegen dem affter viereckech. 
tiger gestalt (325). 


SONNLINIE, f.: Saturni linien, MilchstraaB, vnd die Sonnlinien 
(629): DWb cites Sonnenlinie from Campe. 


SPATADER, f.: bewegt sich auch die spathader, fiirnemm. 
lich wann sich das kney bewegt vnnd gebogen ist (214); darumb 
mégen die résser zweyerley gestalt inn dem ,zelt dohar ghen. die 
Frantzésische, wann sich die kney bewegen vnd die spathader 
kiimmerlich. wann sich aber die kney vnd spatula bewegen, seind 
es Italienisch (215): DWb cites Hofler. 


SPINNWIDER: thtit man ein salb darzti so von terpentein, 
wachs, 6l, spinwider vnschlet, vnd honig gemachet ist (215) ; andere 
thier . . . wolliche hérner habend .. . darzti auch wullen wie die 
spinnwider, darumb heifet man sie spinnwider (231): DWb re- 
cords Spinneweb and Spinnwett, but not the present form. 


*TEUCHELMACHER, m.: ein frauw so bey dem thor . . . wonet, 
eines rhor vnd teiichelmachers hauf frauw (384). 


*TREBERTEN, pl.: Was in dem Winter bliimen vnd friicht her- 
fiir bringen, soll heif, feiBt vnd subteyl sein, als die treberten seind 
so kein haut haben (579). 


*ULMERBAUM, m.: seiid die obereste rinden vom alberbaum 
vnd Vimerbaum, in dem sieden thun reinen kaleh darein (482); 
mit eich beiimen, oder weydenbeiimen, oder vimerbeiimen, so eng 
in einander gesetzet (582). 


UNBEWONSAM, adj.: es wirt auch die erden vnbewonsam, 
mosechtig, vyl see, vnd ein verderbter lufft (394) : DWb cites Hars- 
dorffer. 


UNLEBHAFTIG, adj.: Der zaubereyen seind viererley ge- 
schlecht. als in den vnlabhafftigen, in den erdtgewichsen, inn den 
thieren vnnd menschen (920): DWb cites Pratorius (1666). 
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UNTERKINNBACKEN, m.: ein groB maul . . . wann er dises 
auf thette, vnnd sich der vnderkinbacken bewegt, wurde er die 
erdenn beriiren (305): DWb cites Pratorius. 


*UNZUCHTHERR, m.: Dises hat ein fiirnembster Rath vnnd 
ein vnzuchtherr angeben, wellicher treffenlich groBe sachen voll- 


pracht (697). 


*VERBRENZELT, adj.: man das 61 nit alles so wol daraup 
ziehen, sonder als bald man anfahet des verbrentzeleten entpfinden, 


still stellen (453). 


*VERNICH, m.: Es hatt auch ein yeder fisch seine geberden, 
dann der Trisch oder Vernich, so man Alosen oder Jeser nennet, 
dantzet nach der schnecken gesang (322). Nemnich gives some 
thirty German names for Clupea alosa, among them Jesen, Verich, 
Verinch. Another Latin name is Thrissa. 


VERSEGNUNG, f.: DaB Teiifel vnnd bése geister seyen, wéllend 
etlich durch die versagnungen vnnd zaubereyen beweysen (923) : 
DW? cites Fischart. 


*WALLENWACHS, n.: die gebeyn haben auch ihre gleych vnnd 
zisammenfiigungen in nateiirlichen thieren, vnnd seind band inn 
den gleychen, als spannaderen vnnd wallenwachs, wiewol nit in 
allen (759); the Latin has: cartilagines, et ossa, quae uocantur 
sesamina. Compare Grimm, Gramm. ITI, 407, who cites OHG walto- 
wahso, OFRIS waldewaxe, Swiss waldiwachs, Westphalian wild- 
wap. 

*WALTZECHTIG, adj.: dann der wind keeret sich allwegen ziti 
den weltzechtigenn dingen, da sie am engesten seind (328). 


*WASSERBADUNG, f.: Die ochsen werden von des siifpen VI- 
merbaums laub, Sonnen, vnd wasserbadung feift (217). 


ZUPFUNG, f.: man entpfindet auch iiber difes ein zupffung, als 
der ameyBen (386): DWb cites Froélich (1591). 


ZWEISCHALIG, adj.: Die aber mit zweyen schalen iiberzogen 
werden, theilet man . . . in zwo arthen, with marginal note: Zwey- 
schelige schnecken (282): DWb cites Gottsched. 


The Johns Hopkins University W. KuRRELMEYER 
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OHTHERE (OTTAR) AND EGILS SAGA 
By B. J. WHITING 


Harvard University 


In this note I desire to call attention to a series of incidents jn 
the early part of Egils saga Skalla-Grimssonar’ which enlarge our 
understanding of portions of the voyage of Ohthere (Ottar), in. 
serted by Alfred in his adaptation of Orosius,” and which has found 
a place in most handbooks of Old English. The passage in question 
concerns the Finns (Lapps) and the tribute which the Norwegians 
collected from them. Ohthere said of himself that 


He was a very well-to-do man in the possessions in which their (the inhabi- 
tants of Hdlogaland [Helgeland]) wealth consists, that is, in wild animals, 
At the time he came to the king he still had six hundred unsold tame animals, 
These animals they call reindeer. Six of them were decoys, and these are very 

_ valuable among the Finns, because they capture the wild reindeer with them. 
He was one of the leading men in the country, nevertheless he had no more 
than twenty cattle, twenty sheep, and twenty swine, and what he plowed he 
plowed with horses. But their wealth is mostly in the tribute which the Finns 
pay to them. This tribute is paid in the skins of wild animals, the feathers of 
birds, whalebone, and cables made of whale’s hide or seal’s hide. Each Finn 
pays according to his rank. Those of highest rank have to pay fifteen marten 
skins, five reindeer, a bearskin, ten measures of feathers, a cloak of bearskin 
or otter skin, and two cables; each of the cables must be sixty ells long, one 
made of whale’s hide and the other of seal’s hide.3 


In certain of the adventures of Thérdélfr, Egill’s uncle, we are 
permitted to see how the machinery of collecting this tribute 
(finnskatir) worked. There was a man in Halogaland (Helgeland) 


1Edited Sigurdur Nordal, fslenzk Fornrit II (Reykjavik, 1933). There 
are English translations by W. C. Green (London, 1893) and E. R. Eddison 
(Cambridge, 1930), but the quotations which follow are translated from 
Nordal’s definitive text. 

2Edited H. Sweet, EETS, 79 (London, 1883), pp. 17ff.; among many trans- 
lations is one in The College Survey of English Literature (Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York, 1942), 1, 66-67. Much light is thrown on Ohthere’s nar- 
ration by Kemp Malone’s ‘‘King Alfred’s North: a Study in Mediaeval 
Geography,’’ Speculum, v (1930), 139ff., esp. 157ff. On the relations between 
the Norwegians and the Finns, with special reference to Ohthere, see A. Bugge, 
Norges Historie (Kristiania, 1910), 1, 142ff. The passage in Ohthere is used by 
Nordal (p. xxviii; cf. Finnur Jénsson, Egils Saga Skallagrimsonnar, Alt- 
nordische [Saga] Bibliothek 3 [Halle, 1894], p. 24, n. 15) to illustrate the 
Egla, but, with the exception of an incomplete secondary reference in one reader 
(M. H. Turk, Anglo-Saxon Reader [New York, 1930], p. 252) and an allusion 
by the present writer (The College Survey of English Literature, 1, 67), the 
Icelandic account seems to have been overlooked by students of Ohthere. 

8College Survey, 1, 66-67; for original, see Sweet, p. 18, ll. 15-23. 
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named Bjorgélfr,* who already had a grown son, Brynjélfr, when ; 
he took a second wife in a way not strictly legal and had by her two ql 
sons, Hérekr and Hrerekr. ‘‘The father and son, Bjorgélfr and 
Brynjélfr, had long had the right of travelling to the Finns and 
collecting the tribute from them.’ After Bjorgdélfr’s death Bryn- 
jélfr refused to give any part of his father’s estate to his step- 7 
brothers, and soon King Harold Fairhair ‘‘gave to him the right of 
travelling to the Finns, that is, the king’s stewardship on the fell, 
and the right of trading with the Finns.’’* His son Bardr became i 
one of the king’s retinue and later a close friend of Thérdlfr. |. 
Brynjélfr died and Barér inherited his father’s property, but he q 
was mortally wounded in the fight at Hafrsfjordr, and left his 

property to Thérélfr, who took possession and refused to give any ‘ 
share to Harekr and Hreerekr. 

Thérélfr made a trip in the winter up on the fell, and had with him a large 
troop, not less than ninety men; but before it had been customary for the ; 
king’s stewards to have thirty men, and at times fewer. He had with him a 
great store of merchandise. He speedily held an appointed meeting with the ql 
Finns, took the tribute of them, and had a market with them; everything 4 
went off with good nature and friendship, though with some timidity (on the ' 

of the Finns). Thérélfr went to many places in the Mark; when he came 
to the fell on the east he learned that Kylfings? were come from the east and 
travelled there for trade with the Finns, but in some places for robbery. Thér- 
élfr placed Finns to find out the course of the Kylfings, and he came after to 
seek them and met with thirty in one village and killed them all, so that none q 
escaped, and afterwards he came upon fifteen or twenty together. In all they i 


killed nearly a hundred men and took an immense quantity of goods there 
and came back in the spring with things thus accomplished.’ 


The following summer Thordlfr entertained the king splendidly, but 

Harold afterwards visited Harekr and Hrerekr, who began to sow ' 
seeds of suspicion in the royal mind concerning Thordlfr’s loyalty. 
A little later Thérélfr’s steward, Thorgils, went to the king to bear 
the tribute, but the king received him coldly, even when he was told 
that the tribute was larger and finer than usual: 

The king did not answer and then went where the ships lay; Thorgils im- % 
mediately broke out the wares and showed them to the king. When the king 4 
saw that that was true, that the tribute was much more and better than it i 
had been before, then he became rather cheerful, and then Thorgils was able 7 


to talk with him. He presented to the king certain beaver skins which Thérélfr 
sent him and in addition more treasure which Thérélfr had taken on the fell. 


B 


4Nordal, pp. 16ff. 
5P. 18. 


sP. 19. 
"i waned a people living in the district around Novgorod; see Nordal, p. 

n. 4, 
’sPp. 27-28, 
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The king then rejoiced and asked what things had happened concernj 
journey of Thérélfr and his men. Thorgils told him everything clearly, , , » 

Thérélfr went to the Mark once more that winter, and had with him near} 
a hundred men. He went as he had the winter before, had a market with the 
Finns, and travelled widely through the Mark. But when he came far to the 
east and people heard of his journey, then came Kvens!° to him and said that 
they had been sent to him, and Faravid, king of Kvenland, had done that, 
They said that Kirjalas11 were raiding his land, and he sent to them this mes. 
sage: that Thérdélfr should go to that place and give him assistance. The mes. 
sage went on that Thérélfr should have just as much of the booty as the king, 
but each of his men as much as three Kvens. For this was the law among the 
Kvens, that the king should have a third of the booty divided with his fo. 
lowers, and besides, by reservation, all the bearskins and sables and martens,12 
Thoérélfr took this before his men and offered them the choice, whether th 
would go or not, but most chose to risk it, as the booty was so great, and it 
was agreed on that they should go east with the messengers. 

Finnmark is very wide; the sea goes along the west side and from it great 
firths run in, and so along the north and all around to the east; but along the 
south is Norway and the Mark reaches almost to the south on the inland side, 
just as does Halogaland (Helgeland) on the sea side. But east from Naumudalr 
(Namdalen) is Jamtaland (Jimtland), and then Helsingjaland (Halsingland), 
then Finnland, then Kirjalaland (Karelia) ; but Finnmark runs back beyond 
all these lands, and there are broad settled fell districts up in the Mark, some 
in valleys, but some beside bodies of water. In Finnmark there are wonder- 
fully great lakes and great forest-lands beside the lakes, but high fells run 
from one end of the Mark to the other, and they are called Kilir (Kjélen),13 

When Thoérdélfr came east to Kvenland and met King Faravid, then they 
prepared for their expedition, and they had three hundred men, but the Nor. 
wegians made a fourth hundred, and they went inland across Finnmark and 
came where the Kirjdlas were on the fell, those who before had raided the 
Kvens. When these found that the enemy was near, they gathered together 
and went to meet them: they expected victory as before. But when the battle 
began the Norwegians charged fiercely. They had stouter shields than the 
Kvens: slaughter turned on the troops of the Kirjalas; many fell, but some 
fled. King Faravid and Thérélfr took there boundless spoils and came back 
to Kvenland, but then Thérdélfr and his band went to the Mark. They separated 
from King Faravid with friendship.14 


Harekr now informed the king that Thérdlfr had held back some 
of the tribute and asked that the office be given to him and his 
brother, which the king did after an angry interview with Thordlfr. 


They (Harekr and Hrerekr) went in the winter to the fell and had with 
them thirty men; there seemed to the Finns much less distinction in these 
stewards than when Thérélfr came: all the tribute which the Finns ought to give 
was far worse paid. That same winter Thérélfr went up to the fell with a 
hundred men; he went at once east to Kvenland and met King Faravid. They 


9Pp. 34-35. 

10The Kvens inhabited the districts on either side of the Gulf of Bothnia; 
see Nordal, pp. xxvii and 35, n. 3 

11The inhabitants of Karelia, until recently the most easterly province 
of Finland, bordering Russia; see Nordal, p. 35, n. 5. 

12The word askraka, here translated ‘‘martens,’’ occurs nowhere else and 
probably does not mean ‘‘martens,’’ but it is unquestionably a valuable fur 
of some kind; cf. Nordal, p. 36, n. 3. 

13Cf, Ohthere’s description of Norway (Sweet, p. 18, ll. 24-36) and his men- 
tion of lakes (p. 19, ll. 5-6). 
14Pp, 35-37. 
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held their council and decided to go to the fell once more as in the previous 
winter, and they had four hundred men and came down into Kirjalaland, at- 
tacked the settlements where there seemed to them an opportunity on account j 
of their numbers, raided there and took spoils. Then, when winter passed, they j 
went back to the Mark. Thérélfr went home to his house in the spring. He : 
had men fishing for cod at Vagar (Ostvigé and Vestvigé) and some fishing 
for herring, and he tried to bring the catch of all kinds to his house. Thérélfr i: 
had a big ship; it was suitable for deep sea sailing, and was carefully pre- J 
as the best in every way, entirely painted down to the water-line; the 
sail which belonged to it was lined with blue and red stripes; all the rigging 
was as elaborately worked as the ship. Thérélfr had the ship made ready and 
entrusted it to his servants for a trip. He cavsed to be carried on board it 
dried fish and hides and ermine,!5 and he added gray furs!¢ and other fur- 
wares which he had secured on the fell, and that was a very great cargo. He 
committed the ship to Thorgils gjallanda (screamer) to sail west to England 
to buy him clothes and other provisions which he needed. They held the ship 
south along the coast and then out to sea and came to England where they P 
had a good market, loaded the ship with wheat and honey, wine and clothes, j 
and started back in the autumn; they had a good wind and came to Hordaland iy 
(Hordland). That same autumn the sons of Hildiriér (H4rekr and Hrerekr) q 
went with the tribute and brought it to the king. But when they paid in the 4 
tribute, then the king himself was there and looked on. He said, ‘‘Is this trib- j 7 
ute now paid in such as (i.e. all that) you took in Finnmark?’’ ‘‘So it is,’’ a 
said they. ‘‘Now it is both,’’ said the king, ‘‘a much less tribute and worse a 
paid out (ie. paid in worse goods) than when Thérélfr fetched it, and you 
said that he did poorly with the stewardship. ’’17 


Harekr’s excuse was that Thordlfr and his hundred men had come 
to Finnmark with the intention of killing him and his brother. 
Naturally they were forced to retreat to the fell, and Thérdélfr had 
Finnmark at his will: : 
He had all the trade; the Finns paid him tribute, still he bound himself 
in this, that your stewards should not come to the Mark. He thinks to make 
himself king over all the north there, both over the Mark and Halogaland 


(Helgeland), and it is a wonder that you let yourself listen to him in any- , 
thing.18 


The dates of our two documents are obviously of importance, but 
they are as obviously difficult to ascertain.1® When Ohthere told his 1 
story he was in England and accepted Alfred as his lord, a relation- 
ship which we can hardly interpret as a polite expression of grati- 
tude for temporary hospitality. When scholars have thought at all 
about the date at which Ohthere came to England and told Alfred q 
his story, they have ordinarily placed it at approximately the time 


18Lj6s vara (bright or shining wares) is usually taken to be ermine, but 
Nordal (p. 42, n. 1) considers this unlikely and suggests woolen goods or 
woolskins, 

16Squirrel skins. 

17Pp. 41-42. 

18P, 43. The rest of the story does not concern us. 

The reader should take warning that at this point fact gives way, in q 
the main, to speculation and query. q 
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of the composition of Alfred’s Orosius, a time which cannot }, 
determined exactly, but was surely not before the 880’s and wa 
possibly in the 890’s.*° There has been one strong dissent from this 
easy and unprecise judgment : Kemp Malone” holds ‘‘that Ohthere’s 
voyage to H#dum took place before 870 and that he told Alfreg 
about the voyage not later than 871.’”?? Malone writes: 


Ohthere goes on to say that for the first three days of his voyage from 
Sciringesheal to Hedum, Denmark was to port. Ohthere’s Denmark obviously 
means the present west coast of Sweden, and includes Bohuslin as well as the 
old Danish provinces of Halland and Skane. At the time when Ohthere made 
his voyage, then, the Danish dominions on the Scandinavian mainland extendeg 
as far west as the Oslo Firth.23. . . If now we turn to the Heimskringla of 
Snorri, we find that in the year A.D. 87124 the Norwegian king Harald Fairhair 
— Ranriki and annexed to Norway the whole coastline as far down ag 

autelfi.25 


Malone further points out that Ohthere does not mention Iceland, 
an omission which would not be strange in 871, but unlikely after 
874.2° Nevertheless, there are certain puzzling points. What was 
Ohthere, a prominent and wealthy Norwegian, doing in England 
and in Alfred’s service in 871? Alfred became king only in that 
year and, although he ousted the Danes from Wessex and purchased 
a peace from them, they were still at his borders and their expulsion 
was only temporary. Even Alfred’s warmest supporters may well 
have thought of him, sadly enough, as only another, though more 
able and so far more fortunate, of Ethelwulf’s sickly, short-lived 


20880 seems to have been a popular date for Ohthere’s coming to England; 
see Knut Gjerset, History of the Norwegian People (New York, 1915), 1, 142: 
**In 880 Ohthere went to England, where he joined King Alfred’s court”’; 
see also Nansen, quoted by Malone, as cited below, p. 78. R. H. Hodgkin, 4 
History of the Anglo-Saxons (Oxford, 1935), 11, 629, suggests that the Orosius 
was ‘‘being produced about the same time as the archetype of the Chronicle,’ 
and therefore, ‘‘it cannot be much later than 891, the date at which the arche- 
type ends, but both it and the Chronicle may have been for many years in 
the hands of their editors.’’ 

21°¢The Date of Ohthere’s Voyage to Hedum,’’ Modern Language Review, 
xxv (1930), 78-81. 

22P, 80. 

23P, 79. 

24We must note that the date 871 is not taken from Snorri’s text, but is 
a marginal addition, presumably by the editor, in the edition which Malone 
cites: F. Jénsson’s (Copenhagen, 1893-1901), 1, 121. The one-volume edition 
which Jénsson issued later (Copenhagen, 1911, reprinted 1925) omits this and 
similar marginal dates. 

25P, 80. Malone adds that Snorri’s account implies that Harold took the 
territory from the Swedes and suggests that a short period of Swedish con- 
trol had been preceded by an indefinite period of ‘‘guasi-independence of 
Denmark’’ (pp. 80-81). 

26P, 81; see also Malone’s ‘‘King Alfred’s North,’’ Speculum, v (1930), 
143. 
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sons. So far as the larger Scandinavian world went, we must doubt 
jf Alfred had been so much as heard of, let. alone so favorably 

known as to attract a magnate such as Ohthere.”” A second puzzle, 

if Malone’s date is accepted, is the nature of the document itself. 

Most readers of Ohthere’s voyage see in it an account taken down 

nearly verbatim, though in the third person, in the presence of the 

king and edited very little before its inclusion in the Orosius. Why 

should Alfred, in 871, when his life and throne were in the gravest 

danger, have been interested in preserving such a story as Ohthere’s, 

however appealing it must have been to a man of Alfred’s intel- 

lectual curiosity? He certainly did not have his adaptation of 
Orosius in mind in 871, and it is asking almost too much of coin- 
eidence to think that a document, amazingly recorded in 871, should 
have been preserved for perhaps twenty years or more to find a 
highly suitable place in an account of the geography of northern 
Europe. Let it be observed that to query Malone’s date at which 
Ohthere told his story to Alfred is not to deny his major point, 
namely that Ohthere is describing a situation anterior to Harold’s 
conquest of Ranriki. 

Why and when did Ohthere come to England? There can be no 
certain answer given to these questions, and conjecture has a way 
of being half-plausible only to its perpetrator, but guessing, for- 
tunately for scholarship, is not yet a capital offence. 

The resemblances between the accounts of the finnskatir in 
Ohthere and Egla are striking, but there is a fundamental differ- 
ence: Ohthere collected the tribute for himself, while Thérdlfr 
collected it as the king’s agent. We have, it is apparent, in one case 
the situation as it was before Harold’s assumption of absolute royal 
power, and, in the other, as it was after that event.”* The tribute 
from the Finns, long exacted by the more powerful lords of Haloga- 
land (Helgeland) was too good a thing for Harold not to take it 
over, and those who had enjoyed it before received either nothing 
in return or the title of king’s steward on the fell. The whole story, 
indeed, is told in Egla. First Bjorgélfr and Brynjélfr had long 
had the privileges in Finnmark,” and then, after Bjorgélfr’s death 


27We ought not, of course, to ignore the element of pure chance: perhaps 
Ohthere went to England on a trading trip, as Thérélfr might have done had he 
not sent Thorgils (p. 221 above), and chose to stay for a time; nor ought we 
to forget Ohthere’s plain, if slightly apologetic, love of travel. 

28See F. Jonsson, Egils Saga, pp. 23-24, n. 15. 
29P, 219 above. 
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Harold confirmed Brynjélfr in them, adding the significant designs. 
tion of ‘‘the king’s stewardship in the fell.’’*° What had been g 
right of the independent magnates now became a royal prerogative. 
The steward could trade for himself, but the tribute was the king’s% 
Thordlfr’s misfortunes bear witness to Harold’s jealous solicitude 
for his new source of revenue, and also to the king’s fear of any 
renaissance of the old local autonomy. Harekr’s most succegsfy] 
charge against Thordélfr was that the latter wanted to make himself 
‘‘king’’ in the north, both in Finnmark and Halogaland.®* There 
were many who found themselves in situations not unlike Thérélfr’s, 
many, as a matter of fact, without Thordlfr’s apparent desire to be 
a good and loyal representative of the king. Resentment against 
Harold was bitter, and we know that numbers, feeling that the old 
individual initiative could be practised only outside Norway, went 
to other lands. We may suggest, then, that Ohthere was one of the 
Norwegians who left Norway, at least temporarily, rather than sub- 
mit to what seemed to them Harold’s tyranny and what was cer. 
tainly his infringement on their ancient privileges. This assumption, 
however hazardous, would account for the fact that Ohthere, by his 
own telling wealthy and important at home, was not only far from 
home but in the service of a foreign king. It is valid to object that 
Ohthere tells us nothing of this; there is no hint in his narration of 
power and wealth lost, of persecution which has driven him from 
his native land. He even refers to the large herd of reindeer which 
he still had unsold (unbebohtra) when he came to the king.** No 
convincing answer to the objection seems possible, but we may 
venture the opinion that Ohthere was the by no means uncommon 
kind of man who preferred to ignore the circumstances of his loss 
and talk as though nothing had gone wrong at all, perhaps because 
he felt his setback to be only temporary or perhaps because he 
wanted to make a good appearance in a foreign land. Or again, 
possibly Ohthere did tell Alfred of his woes and of Harold’s dicta- 
torial injustice, and Alfred simply deleted the references before 
inserting Ohthere’s reminiscences in the Orosius. A description of 


30P, 219 above. 

31Gjerset, as cited above, 1, 145. 

32P, 221 above. 

38P, 218 above. Wieselgren, in the article cited below (p- 225, n. 36), says 
that Ohthere must have been with Alfred before Harold’s seizure of the Finnish 
tribute, which he seems to place after the battle at Hafrsfjordr, or else 
Ohthere could not have given the account which he did. 
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Scandinavian geography and exploration is an admirable embellish- 
ment for a Universal History, but a tirade against Harold Fairhair 
js something altogether different. 

If, for the moment, we accept the very tentative proposal that 
6hthere came to England to escape Harold’s absolutism or to repair 
a fortune which had been ruined by expropriation, we may then 
proceed to ask when he would have been likely to come. 

Harold’s supremacy is generally held to have been established 
by the battle of Hafrsfjorér, but, as we have seen, he granted Bryn- 
jolfr ‘‘the king’s stewardship on the fell’’ before that great sea- 
fight.** However, the date of Hafrsfjordr is disputed. While most 
pooks of reference place it, with or without qualifications, in 872, 
present-day Scandinavian scholarly opinion favors a much later 
date, I have neither space nor competence to survey the reasons for 
this shift, but Halfdan Koht,** Per Wieselgren,** and Siguréur 
Nordal*’ all argue in favor of a date for the fight at Hafrsfjordr in 
the mid 880’s, perhaps 884 or 885. An acceptance of this date for 
the decisive battle would proportionately advance the other events 


- jn Snorri** and Egla,** so that Harold’s conquest of Ranriki and his 


naming of Brynjoélfr to ‘‘the king’s stewardship on the fell,’’ would 
be not so very long before 885 rather than not so very long before 
872. Then, whether we follow Malone in holding that Ohthere not 
only made his voyage to Hédéum before Harold’s conquest of 
Ranriki, but also described his trip to Alfred before he had heard 


84P, 219 above. 
35]nhogg og Utsyn i Norsk Historie (Christiania, 1921), p. 99. 
*Férfattarskapet till Eigla (Lund, 1927), pp. 104-108 and ‘‘ Tideraknings- 
an i norsk niohundratalshistoria,’’ Historisk Tidskrift utgiven av Svenska 
Historiska Foreningen, xix (1929), 57. 

stEgils saga, p. lii and fslenzk Menning, 1 (Reykjavik, 1942), 59-60. I owe 
the second reference, as well as other valuable suggestions, to my friend and 
colleague, F, P. Magoun, Jr. 

ssSnorri, incidentally, is a likely, though not undisputed, candidate for the 
authorship of Egla; see Nordal, pp. 1xx-xev. 

88By advancing all the dates in Egill’s life, it is made possible to place 
the battle at Vinheidr (Egla, chapters 52-54), previously put in 925-27, in 937 
(Wieselgren, Férfattarskapet, pp. 78ff., esp. 85, and Nordal, Egils saga, pp. 
xxxviiiff., esp. lii), thus making its identification with the battle of Brunan- 
burh virtually certain. The new dating is accepted by L. M. Hollander, ‘‘ The 
Battle of Vin-heath and the Battle of the Huns,’’ Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology, xxx (1933), 33, n. 1, Alistair Campbell, The Battle of 
Brunanburh (London, 1938), p. 70, and, by inference, by Elliott Van Kirk 
Dobbie, The Anglo-Saxon Minor Poems, Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records, vi (New 
York, 1942), xxxix. Acceptance of the date does not mean that the details of 
‘‘Vinheidr’’ are generally taken to be a veracious account of Brunanburh; 


see Campbell, p. 78. 
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of Harold’s advance,*° or Wieselgren, that Ohthere must have lef; 
Norway before Harold’s confiscation of the finnskattr, or if we ae. 
cept the suggestion that it was the interference with his rights by 
Harold which drove Ohthere to England, we have one practical result 
in any case: all the events are now dated ten years or more later. 
Thus, even if Ohthere came to England before the overrunning of 
Ranriki, or before the royal assumption of the finnskattr, or before 
the battle at Hafrsfjorér, we can still assume with some safety that 
he came there after 878, the year in which Alfred, by the treaty of 
Chippenham (Wiltshire), won a period of peace, fitful to be sure, 
but peace none the less. By then Alfred was more widely known, 
was clearly interested in friendly contacts with Scandinavia, and 
in that period his literary activities must almost certainly have 
begun. We find it easier to picture him taking notes for the Orosius 
from a Norwegian retainer in 882 or 883 than in 871. If, however, 
we are willing to dismiss proper caution and accept the notion, 
admittedly all too unsupported, that Ohthere came to England 
after the fight at Hafrsfjordr had killed, for a time anyway, the 
hopes of the rugged individualists among the Norwegian magnates, 
then we date his presence with Alfred in 886 or even a little later. 
By reckoning in this way we reach the very period in which some 
scholars place Alfred’s work on the Orosius.*! 

Any value which this paper may have lies above all in the facet 
that it gives circulation to three things, no one of them original or 
even novel: first, that Egla furnishes useful illustrations to por- 
tions of the voyage of Ohthere; second, that Ohthere’s story is con- 
nected, directly or indirectly, with activities of Harold Fairhair 
either abroad (Ranriki, as pointed out by Malone) or at home (the 
finnskattr) ; and third, that the date generally given for the prin- 
cipal event of Harold’s reign, the battle at Hafrsfjorér, is now 
questioned by competent Scandinavian scholars. The author’s feel- 
ing will not be hurt by those who choose to reject the incidental 
guesswork in summary fashion; on the other hand, no one will be 
more pleased than he if some more learned and ingenious worker 
finds in it a hint for a genuine contribution to our knowledge of 
Ohthere. It would be a pity to think that nothing more can be found 
or inferred or deduced about this singularly attractive figure. 


40One could suggest, of course, that hostility to Harold might lead Ohthere 
to preserve a dour silence on his conquests. 
41See p. 222, n. 20 above. 
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ARTHUR GOLDING AND THE EARTHQUAKE OF 1580 


By LLEWELLYN M. BuELL 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The earthquake which shook London, April 6, 1580, was very 
mild in comparison with Anatolian, Guatemalan, or even Californian 
temblors, but it inspired a considerable crop of more or less 
ephemeral publications, from a ballad entitled ‘‘quake quake, yt is 
tyme to quake, when towres and townes and all Doo shake’’ (8. R. 
April 25, 1580) to an order of prayer set forth by the authority of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York and the Queen’s Privy 


Council. 
Abraham Fleming, in a work (S.7.C. 11037) on earthquakes 


entered in the Stationer’s Register June 27, 1580, listed nine writers 
including himself who had published works on the startling event 
of April 6. One of these nine was Arthur Golding, translator of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses and of Calvin’s sermons. His contribution to 
seismology, entered this same June 27 as ‘‘an admonycon concern- 
inge thearthquake,’’ was published with the following title-page: 


A discourse upon / the Earthquake that hap / ned throughe this Realme of / 
Englande, and other places of / Christendom, the sixt of A- / prill. 1580. be- 
twene the / houres of fiue and six / in the Evening. / Written by Arthur Gold- 
ing, / Gentleman. / AT LONDON, / Imprinted by Henry Binneman / dwell- 
ing in Thamis Streate / nere Baynerds castle.1 


It exists in an unique copy in the British Museum, and is reprinted 
complete with facsimiles of title and first page of text (facing pp. 


1The S. T.C. entry (No. 11987) ‘‘8° H. Binneman 1589. Ent to H. Kyrk- 
ham 3 my.’’ is certainly erroneous as to the date and probably as to the entry. 
The facsimile title-page and Fleming’s reference indicate that the date of pub- 
lication was actually 1580, not 1589. There is, according to Arber’s reprint 
of the Stationers’ Registers, no entry of any sort for 3 May 1589. The entry of 
3 May 1580: ‘‘H. Kyrkham. Lycensed unto him a true and terrible example of 
God’s wrathe showed by ye generall earthquake through England. iiii d.’’ does 
not in any way correspond with the title-page or opening paragraph of Gold- 
ing’s tract. The entry to Binneman, 27 June 1580, namely, ‘‘ An admonycon 
concerning thearthquake. vi d.’’ fits Golding’s work much better, when we con- 
sider that in the order of prayer to be discussed later, it bore the title, ‘‘A 
godly admonition for the times present.’’ It may be pertinent here that J. P. 
Collier recognized this latter entry as referring to Golding’s work (Eztracts 
from the Registers of the Stationers’ Company ... Vol. II., Shaks. Soc., 1849.). 
The British Museum Catalogue (1888) gives 1580 as the date without question. 
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184 and 186 respectively) in Louis Thorn Golding’s An Elizabeth. 
an Puritan: Arthur Golding, ete. (N. Y., 1937). 

This tract or sermon, one of the two published original prose 
works of Arthur Golding, has been known about for a long time, 
but it seems to have been left for the present writer to notice the 
identity of its wording with ‘‘A Godlie Admonition”’ and ‘Report 
of the Earthquake’’ forming part of the order of prayer set forth 
by the Church in connection with this same earthquake.? More than 
that, the writer, in following up this trail, came upon something 
like a bibliographical mystery story which may even involve a 
phantom. 

In the first place, the Folger copy of the order of prayer on account 
of the earthquake (S. 7. C. No. 16512) is bound with A prayer for 
the estate of Christes church (S.T.C. No, 16514; date and printer 
not given. Parker Soc. Pub., xxvu, 576-9), in tenor a prayer for times 
of trouble but not directed towards the earthquake or any specific 
disaster. As an integral part of this second special liturgy appears 
(sig C2) again our Godly Admomtion, word for word as in Gold- 
ing’s Discourse and in the order of prayer! 

Furthermore, what appears to be the same work is recorded by 
Dibdin as follows: 


1858. Godly Admonition &c¢. 1580. Quarto. ‘A Godly Admonition for the time 
present. — Wrote on occasion of the Earthquake on the 6th of April, 1580,’ 
Seven leaves. Without printer’s name or date, but at the end is R. Wolfe’s 
device[d. 1573], therefore probably printed by his widow. From the cellection 
of Dr. Lort. Herbert’s description. 


2The order of prayer, [and other exercises] upon Wednesdayes and Fri- 
dayes, to avert [and turn] Gods wrath from us, threatened by the late terrible 
earthquake, to be used in all parish churches. Whereof the last prayer is to be 
used of all householders with their whole families. Set forth by authority. Im- 
printed at London by Christopher Barker, printer to the Queen’s Majesty. 
1580. (8. T.C. Nos. 16512, 16513, 16513a.) Thus runs the title as reprinted in 
Parker Society Publications, xxvu, 562-575, edited by Rev. Keatinge Clay for 
Cambridge University Press, 1847. This is probably from the first edition (8. 
T.C. No. 16512); the second edition, represented in America by the copy in 
the Folger Shakespeare Library (S. 7T.C. No. 16513?), besides minor differ- 
ences, shown in brackets above, reads, after ‘‘earthquake,’’ ‘‘to be used in 
al parish churches and householdes throughout the realme, by order given from 
the Queenes Majesties most honourable privie Counsell.’’ This copy has no date 
on the title-page but gives 1580 in the colophon. To tell a complicated story 
simply, the order of prayer seems to have been promulgated first for the 
diocese of London, then for the archdiocese of Canterbury, and finally for all 
England, with the authority of both Primates. See Parker Soc., loc. cit. and 
pp. 464, 562n; Grindal’s Remains, Parker Soc., vill, 416; Strype’s Annals, 
Book II, Chapter xxiv, pp. 668-9, and chapter xxv, pp. 672-3 (paging of orig- 
inal edition) or pp. 396-7, 401-3, in edition, Oxford, 1824. 

3T. F. Dibdin: Typographical Antiquities ... Begun by the late Joseph 
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If this piece of printing ever existed (Dibdin does not say he him- 
self saw it or note its whereabouts in his time), it constitutes one 
more of the metamorphoses of Golding’s discourse or admonition. 

There may have been still another! Strype in his Annals of the 
Reformation* quotes more than a page from A Godly Admonition 
as by that title and part of the earthquake order of prayer, saying, 
“There was also a godly admonition put forth by authority, to be 
read at such times, as an homily,’’ and quoting more than a page 
from it, from ‘‘who complaineth not of corruption in officers, yea, 
even in officers of justice, and ministers of the law?’’ to ‘‘The want 
of orderly discipline and catechising hath sent great numbers, both 
old and young, back again into papistry, or let them run loose into 
godless atheism.’”” Then his next chapter (XXV), on books pub- 
lished in 1580, begins: 

These books following I find came out this year among others. 

A discourse, containing many wonderful examples of God’s indignation, 

poured forth upon divers people for their intolerable sins, &c. Printed by the 
queen’s printer, Christopher Barker. In the title-page was added, that some 
part of it might be read instead of some part of the homily. It was composed 
therefore, as it seems upon occasion of the earthquake: for then followed in 
the book a report of the earthquake; which is thus described: ... 
Strype then proceeds to quote, not quite accurately, the report of 
the earthquake which was part of Golding’s Discourse and also of 
the order of prayer, and goes on to reproduce, not quite verbatim 
nor in Golding’s order, several sentences recognizably from Gold- 
ing and the order of prayer,® without apparent consciousness that 
this was the same material that he had discussed under another 
title in the preceding chapter or that Arthur Golding was the au- 
thor. It will be noted that he gives the printer as Christopher Bar- 
ker, not Binneman nor Kyrkham, nor the widow of R. Wolfe. More- 
over, Keatinge Clay, the editor of the Parker Society volume of 
Elizabethan Liturgies here employed, states on the authority of 
“‘a manuscript in Dr. Williams’s library’’ that A Godly Admoni- 
tion was printed separately by Christopher Barker and bore the 
title as given by Strype. (Loc. cit., p. 567 note.) 

The reason for calling this Discourse containing many wonder- 


Ames ... Considerably augmented by William Herbert. Four volumes, 1810-19. 
Iv, 37. 

4Oxford, 1824. Vol. II, pt. ii, Chap. xxiv, pp. 396-7 (1st ed. pp. 668-9). 

5Cf. Parker Soc. Pub., xxvul, 573-4 and L. T. Golding, op. cit., pp. 193-5. 
i. M~ Parker Soc. Pub., xxvu, 571, and L. T. Golding, op. cit., pp. 189-90; 
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ful examples a phantom is chiefly that the Short Title Cat 
knows nothing of a separate printing of Golding’s tract under the 
title given by Strype, by Barker or any other printer, nor do the 
entries in the Stationers’ Register for 1580 show any title resem. 
bling it, except perhaps that by H. Kyrkham, for 3 May, noted 
above. Nor does the Short Title Catalogue report any Separate 
printing by Wolfe or any other printer under the title of A Godly 
Admonition. It would appear that either several eighteenth cep. 
tury scholars thought they saw something that was not really there, 
or that one or two items have disappeared, or have been missed by 
twentieth century bibliographers. 

To recapitulate: — the same discourse or homily may have been 
published under as many as five reincarnations: 


1) as A Godlie Admonition in the order of prayer on occa. 
sion of the earthquake, set forth by authority and printed by 
Barker in three editions, 1580. 


2) as A Godlie Admonition in A Prayer for the Estate of 
Christes Church, printer and date not known; B. M. Cata- 
logue gives 1580? 

3) as A Discourse upon the Earthquake, over Golding’s name, 
printed by H. Binneman, 1580. 


4) perhaps as A Godlie Admonition, as signalled by Herbert 
and Dibdin, with no date or printer’s name, but with R. 
Wolfe’s device. 

5) perhaps as A Discourse Containing Many Wonderful Ex 
amples, &e. printed by Barker, 1580, as confidently listed by 
Strype and the author of ‘‘Dr. Williams’s Manuscript.’’ 


Now the question arises of Arthur Golding’s part in all this. 
Thus far we have only thrown a glimmering light upon the devious 
ways of Elizabethan printers amongst themselves. But if we inquire 
how it comes that a layman’s pamphlet should become incorporated 
in a special order of prayer promulgated by the heads of Church 
and State,’ we run into another kind of problem. 


7The interchange of letters between the Privy Council and Aylmer, Bishop 
of London on April 22, 1580, the letter of the Council to Archbishop Grindal 
on April 23, and his directions to his officers dated April 30 can be read in 
Parker Soc. Pub., vill, 416-7; xxvul, 464, 562 note; and Strype’s Life of Ayl- 
mer (Works, Oxford, 1831, vol. vi1), pp. 51-2. They show the interest and con 
cern felt by Burleigh, Aylmer, and apparently Grindal in this exercise of prayet 
and fasting. Grindal’s directions put teeth in the order as follows: ‘‘and such 
as refuse obstinately to participate in the said exercises, to gather their names 
that they may be known to her Majesty’s said honourable privy council, to the 
intent further order may be taken with them according to their demerit.’’ 
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If Bishop Aylmer designed the order of prayer and, as Strype 
implies, composed the very beautiful prayers there included, we 
should look for some connection between him and Golding to ex- 
plain his knowledge of the existence of the latter’s work on the 
earthquake — or of Golding’s ability to write such a tract. It is 
entirely possible, since Golding’s Discourse was entered in the Sta- 
tioners’ Register later than the order of prayer, that the admoni- 
tion and report of the earthquake were written on request, and that 
the separate publication by Binneman was permitted to Golding 
as a slight reward for his effort.* ; 

Another connection, though tenuous, might have been through i 
Archbishop Grindal, then in disgrace and kept in the background i 
by Aylmer, who was really the acting Primate in 1580. Golding if 
had dedicated his translation of Calvin on Ephesians (1577; 8. 7. C. 
No. 4448) to ‘‘Edmund, Archbishop of Canterbury.’’ Other in- 
fluential persons noted by his biographer as associated with Arthur 
Golding ‘‘on the side of their higher interests’’ included the Earl 
of Oxford (Golding’s nephew), the Earl of Leicester, the Earl of 
Essex, the Earl of Huntington, Sir Christopher Hatton, Sir Thomas 
Mildmay, Sir William Drewry, Sir Thomas Bromley.® 

Conceivably any one of these might have mentioned Golding to 
Bishop Aylmer or Archbishop Grindal as a useful writer for the 
occasion, but the most likely connection seems to be Lord Burleigh. 
His apparently sincere personal interest in getting the order of 
prayer set forth and enforced is shown in the letter of April 22 
referred to above. Burleigh must have known Golding well, for 
while the former was the legal guardian of Edward de Vere, from 
1562 to 1564 or later, Arthur Golding was the young Earl’s ‘‘re- 
ceiver,’? and resided in Cecil’s household for two years in this 
status. Since Golding’s sister was Oxford’s mother, even the great 
and busy Lord Burleigh could hardly ignore him or be unaware of 
his learning, piety, and eloquence. Furthermore, Golding had dedi- 


8The only evidence of connection noted by the painstaking biographer of 
Golding is his translation (S.7.C. 11046) of A godly and fruteful prayer, 
with an epistle to the right rev. John bishop of London, from the Latin of 
Abraham Fleming. 8° T. Purfoot. n.d. 

%L. T. Golding, op. cit., pp. 68-69; it is worth remark that the letter of the 
Privy Council, April 23, 1580, commending Grindal’s order of prayer in the 
diocese of Canterbury and requiring him to give orders to have it followed in 
all other dioceses of the realm, was signed by Bromley, Burleigh, Leicester, 
Hatton, and Mildmay from the list above. (Parker Soc. Pub., vil, 416-7, quot- 
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cated three of his translations to him.’ True, Burleigh showed jit. 
tle interest in Golding’s petitions for aid in his legal and financial 
difficulties of 1580-1595, but perhaps, like other Elizabethans, Wil. 
liam Cecil kept his piety and his purse in separate compartments, 

At all events, whoever made the connection, Golding’s discourse 
upon the earthquake, under its various titles and in its severg) 
associations, received much wider distribution and more popular 
reading than any of the rest of his writings except the Metamor. 
phoses. It must have been a rare honor for a layman and a humble 
schoiar to have his work picked out and set forth by the authority 
of the Church of England and of the Crown itself, to be read in 
all churches and by the heads of households throughout the realm, 
His kudos, however, must have been confined to a small circle, for 
as A Godly Admonition in the order of prayer it is anonymous, and 
in the Discourse printed over his name no mention is made of the 
use of the same text in the order of prayer. It remains only to say 
that for eloquence and piety, if not for scientific enlightenment, the 
Discourse is worthy any circulation it received in its time, and still 
repays the reading. 


10The historie of Leonard Aretine concerning the warres between the Im- 
perialles and the Gothes. 1563. (S. T.C. No. 3933.) 

The eyght bookes of Caius Julius Caesar conteyning his martiall exploytes 
in Gallia. 1565, (S. T.C. No. 4335-6.) 

John Calvin: Sermons upon the epistle to the Galatians. 1574. (S.T.C. No. 
4449.) 
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HISPANIC REFLEXES OF LATIN MORSICARE 


By Yakov MALKIEL 
University of California 


1. That the Latin word family of mordére has cast off numeroug 
formations in the Hispanic dialects, more so indeed than in any 
other branch of Romance, is a fact well known to etymologists. A 
few of its most interesting reflexes, however, have not yet been 
pointed out. It is true that among those best known admordére has 
taken root in France only (REW®* No. 181), yet a formation pos- 
sibly derived from it is peculiar to the Iberian Peninsula: Sp. al- 
muerzo, Ptg. almdéco ‘‘ breakfast, lunch,’’ literally ‘‘bit,’’ ef. Rus- 
sian zakuska (the bases *admordium, *armordium, *admorsitum, 
listed in REW* under No. 182, are in all likelihood merely pro- 
visional).1 Then we find products of remordére in Spanish and 
Portuguese; to the types recorded by Meyer-Liibke (REW®* No. 
7201) may be added Ptg. remorso, corresponding to Sp. remordi- 
miento; the semantic development of this branch took place at an 
early date in Latin and is exemplified by Lucretius, III, 827: 
“Praeteritis male admissis peccata remordent’’ (quoted by Ernout- 
Meillet). Mordére itself has been perpetuated in all major Romance 
languages to the exclusion of Roumanian (REW®* No. 5679). A 
type *mordacia, thus conveniently designated, although in reality 
not necessarily traceable to Latin, but rather modeled on tendz, 
-icis (REW®* No. 8638),? extends from Southern France all over 
Catalonia, Castile (notice the offshoot mordacilla), and Portugal, 
signifying a varying type of tool: a pair of tongs, a clog, a bridle 
bit, a clamp (REW® No. 5678). The mordicadre branch seems to be 


1For the different interpretations of almuerzo, see L. S. Poston, Jr., An 
Etymological Vocabulary to The Celestina, A-E (Chicago, 1940), pp. 3-4. Diez, 
Ford, and the compilers of the Academy Dictionary posited the base admorsu, 
so did Meyer-Liibke in TALL, 1, 769. However, since his review of Ford’s thesis, 
LGRPh, xxu, 297, Meyer-Liibke changed his opinion in favor of *armordiu 
later dissimilated to *almordiu. This theory had the support of Hanssen, Me- 
néndez Pidal, Castro, and Fouché, while Garcia de Diego postulated *emordium, 
patterned after prandiwm, with subsequent intrusion of al-. For examples of 
OSp. armogar, armuezo, see the glossary of H. B. Richardson. 

2Compare the meanings of the words and the co-existence of variants like 
Ptg. tenaz beside Sp. tenaza. In Barlan e Josapha, ed. G. Moldenhauer, both 
tenaz (fol. 190v) and tenaza (fol. 174r) occur. 
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largely limited to Spain (RE W?® No. 5680), with vestiges in Basque: 
mortekatu ‘‘to tickle,’’ and Asturian: esmordigaiiar ‘‘to bite”. 
Galician amoregar, likewise adduced by Meyer-Liibke, looks like a 
spurious form (inaccurate reading of amosegar as found in a mam. 
script or erratum in an early print?).* Mordicus, common in Play. 
tus, Naevius, Varro, and Cicero,* has survived only in Spain under 
the disguise of (al)muérdago ‘‘mistle-toe,’’ the underlying shaq. 
ing of mordére being ‘‘to be fastened to (an oak or another tree)”; 
a further regional derivative, mordagueru, applies to a species of 
thrush in La Montafia. The related types morsu (REW® No. 5691) 
and morsa (REW® No. 5689) are scattered over a vast area includ. 
ing Italy, France, Spain, Sardinia, and the Alpine valleys. Finally 
morsicare (REW® No. 5690) has left vestiges in characteristic ar. 
chaic dialects including those of Logudoro, the Rheto-Romancee get- 
tlements of Friuli, Northern Italy, Catalonia, and the Astur-Leon. 
ese-Luso-Galician corner of the Iberian Peninsula.® 


8The word is listed by L. Carré Alvarelos explicitly as a synonym of amos. 
segar. The inclusion by authors of Galician glossaries of medieval material is 
a well known deficiency. Reduction of -rd- to -r- would be an abnormal phono- 
logical shift. 

4For a succinct history of the word family, see Ernout-Meillet, Dictionnaire 
étymologique de la langue latine, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1939), pp. 630-631. In the 
Indoeuropean perspective mordére is an isolated formation. Mordicus, an an- 
cient adjective used as an adverb (‘‘by biting, with bites, with teeth’’=68ak), 
relates to morded as medicus does to medeor. Notice that mordicus, recorded 
in Plautus (‘‘iam oportebat nasum abreptum mordicus’’; ‘‘manum arripuit 
mordicus’’; ‘‘si adbites propius os denasabit tibi mordicus’’; ‘‘asini me mor- 
dicus scindunt’’), Naevius (‘‘auferre mordicus nasum’’), Varro (‘‘equus eum 
mordicus interfecit’’; ‘‘premere capita mordicus’’; ‘‘auriculam fortasse mor- 
dicus abstulisset’’), and Cicero (‘‘mordicus tenere perspicuitatem, verba’’), 
reappears in the Hispanic dialects, and nowhere else. There is no more eloquent 
proof of the essential correctness of Gréber’s view that the Republican Latinity 
has been faithfully preserved in Ibero-Romance. 

5Mordicare and morsicadre (syntactically intensive and stylistically vernacu- 
lar formations, reminiscent of masticdre) co-existed in Latin. Mordicéd, de 
veloped from morddz, is found in the medical works of Caelius Aurelianus: 
‘*Est acerrimae atque mordicantis qualitatis.’’ Morsicd, traceable to the parti- 
cipial mors- stem, is peculiar to Paulus ex Festo (‘‘to bite continually’’) and 
especially to Apuleius: ‘‘Ore improbo compulsat et morsicat’’; ‘‘limis é 
morsicantibus oculis.’’ In view of developments like iidicdre > juzgar, im 
pedicdre > empesgar, apesgar (see the forthcoming essay in Mod. Lang. 
Quart.), it is not easy to decide whether musgo, amusgar, and remusgar re 
flect mordicdre or morsicdre. The present writer favors the view that morsi- 
care should be given the benefit of the doubt for three different reasons: (1) 
because it seems to be the older formation on the basis of the available ree 
ord; (2) because it explains mossegar as well, which can not be retraced to 
mordicare; (3) because of the use of morsicantes oculi in Apuleius, which fore- 
shadows one of the connotations of Sp. amusgar. 

By way of contrast, a type *mordicdneu, derived from mordicdre, seems to 
underlie morgaio, found in Galicia: ‘‘envidioso, ruin, avaro, miserable en 
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9. In the following pages we shall be concerned exclusively with 
the development of morsicare in Ibero-Romance, since the new dis- 
coveries have all been made in that field. The striking formal 
variety and apparent semantic discrepancy of its offshoots on Span- 
jsh soil have not failed to impress Meyer-Liibke.* What we witness 
may perhaps be called most appropriately the fragmentation of a 
Latin word family due to phonetic attrition, with subsequent in- 
creasing exposure of the isolated, hence unprotected branches to 
outside influences and all kinds of ‘‘accidents.’’ A very ancient 
tendency of the speakers of Hispanic Latin led to the simplification 
of the -rs- sequence: we must reckon with a pronunciation [mosse- 
gar] over the larger part of the peninsula at a rather early date. 
At that stage the divorce of this branch from the rest of the morder 
family (characterized by the -rd- cluster not subject to modifica- 
tion) must have taken place. The messegar type has persisted in the 


sus procederes’’ (cf. Cuveiro Pifiol, Diccionario gallego, p. 213); in Leon: 
‘“‘musgaiio’’ (Lamano y Beneite, El dialecto vulgar salmantino, p. 544); in 
Aragon: ‘‘ratén campesino, muy hocicudo, que suele mamar de las ovejas, 
eausandoles la muerte’’ (ef. Borao, Diccionario de voces aragonesas, 2nd ed., 
p. 272, where the related formations morgonar ‘‘refunfuilar’’ and morgonén 
‘‘quejumbroso, descontentadizo’’ are also listed). The parallel type musgaiio 
from morsicadre, occurs in Confisién del amante, fol. 335r. 

The relative frequency of the participial forms mordicdns, morsicdns is no 
mere coincidence; Manu Leumann reconstructs a series albicdns (Varro), can- 
dicans (Varro), splendicans (Apuleius), ignicdns (Iulius Valerius), tenebri- 
cins (Tertullian), nigricdns (Pliny), cldricdns and punicdns (Apuleius), pos- 
sibly also crispicans (Gellius) ; tenebricdns may have suggested mdnicdre, from 
mane (Vulgate) ; see his contribution to Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik, 
5th ed. (Munich, 1928), p. 317. The origin of the suffix is obscure; vellicdre 
beside vellere, fodicdre beside fodere, duplicdre from duplus, duplex are quoted 
as possible starting points. Early Romance scholars unnecessarily posited nu- 
merous Vulgar Latin bases in -icare; even Menéndez Pidal’s Manual de gra- 
matica historica espaiola, 6th ed. (Madrid, 1941), p. 74, contains the gratui- 
tous base *pellicicare > pellizcar. In reality, -iscar, -izcar is a verbal suffix 
unrelated to -icdre; ef. Sp. mordiscar, Ptg. choviscar. 

6Meyer-Liibke lists in his lengthy entry visibly unrelated formations like 
Astur. giiezca, Basque osca, and the like. An attempt to explain some of these 
words has recently been made by L. Spitzer, RFH, ul, 393; m1, 271-2, in con- 
nection with the proposed base *in-ossicdre for Sp. aiusgar instead of Meyer- 
Libke’s *annddicdre. Would not a blend of aiiudar and one of the offshoots 
of morsicdre better account for aiusgar? The assumption of a cross may be 
as much subject to criticism as the postulation of a hypothetical base. It re- 
ceives partial corroboration in this case from the fact that the Diccionario 
Histérico does not trace aiiusgar beyond the seventeenth century (La Picara 
Justina, Quevedo, Villarroel), while documenting aiudar from La Gran Con- 
quista de Ultramar, Pérez de Guzman, Lucas Fernandez, Gil Polo, B. Casas, 
Luis de Leon, Angeles. Aiiudar also appears earlier in the dictionaries (L. 
Franciosini). It will be remembered that retroceding words like the products 
of morsicare in the central dialects are easily exposed to violent distortion, 
contamination, and popular etymology. 
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peripheral areas of Ibero-Romance: in Portugal, Galicia, and Cata. 
lonia. In the central dialects the syncope of the intertonic vowel 
reduced it to mosgar, musgar.’ In certain portions of the territory, 
now no longer easily identifiable, where the syncope preceded the 
voicing of intervocalic surds, a type moscar sprang into existence. 
Through continuous diffusion of such products of regional develop. 
ment and the ensuing semantic differentiation it happened that 
mossegar and mosgar, moscar were likely to be found in neighbor. 
ing districts (for instance, in Galicia, notoriously vulnerable ty 
outside influences), a fact which caused undue concern to Meyer. 
Liibke. Obviously, moscar was even more thoroughly alienated from 
its cognates preserving the mord- stem (and, concurrently, the clear 
connotation of ‘‘biting’’) than had been mossegar. The interesting 
phenomenon in connection with this segregation is the prevalence, 
in the formations splitting off the common stock, of originally sub. 
ordinate figurative meanings. The best way to prepare for an an. 
alysis of the relics of morsicaére on Spanish soil is, then, to find out 
just how mordére and its congeners were used metaphorically in 
Latin. 


3. For convenience sake, we may distinguish between the figura- 


tive uses of mordére in the physical and in the moral domain.’ The 
former group is illustrated with: 


Laterum iunctura fibula mordet (Vergil) ; rasilis huic summam mordebat fibv- 
la vestem (Ovid); fibula quod fuerat vestemque momorderat aurum (Ovid); 
id quod a lino mordetur (Celsius) ; locus [corporis] qui mucronem [teli] momor. 
dit (Celsius); fraxinus arentem mordebat humum (Statius); vomer mordet 
terram (Pliny); non rura quae Livis quieta mordet aqua taciturnus amnis 
(Horace); matutina parum cautos iam frigora mordent (Horace); quia 
oleamque momorderit aestus (Horace) ; mordeat et tenerum fortior aura nemus 
(Martial); radix gustu acri mordet—linguam mordere —oculos mordere 
(Pliny). 


The more familiar moral connotation, incident to numerous lan- 
guages, is apparent in passages like: 


7The shift of o to u, especially in pretonic position, does not seem to cause 
surprise in view of cases like jugar, dubdar, and the like; see R. Menéndes 
Pidal, Manual, 6th ed., p. 72. The Castilian and Portuguese s as the first ele 
ment of a consonant cluster has a palatal shading of varying intensity. 

8A transitional type is seen in ‘‘Et iam dente minus mordeor invido” 
(Horace). It is interesting that some authors, like Caesar and Tacitus, avoided 
mordére and its congeners altogether; see the lexica of Merguet and of Gerber 
Greef, respectively. The material quoted in this paragraph has been largely 
extracted from the dictionaries of Harpers and Georges, with supplementary 
quotations provided by glossaries and concordances enumerated PHIL. QUART, 
302. 
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Invidere omnes mihi mordere clanculum (Terence) ; morderi dictis (Ovid) ; iocus 


mordens (Juvenal) ; mordear opprobriis falsis mutemque colores (Horace) ; 
valde me momorduerunt epistolae tuae (Cicero) ; dolore Cecropis oceulto morde- 
tur et anxia nocte (Ovid) ; mordeat ista tuas aliquando cura medullas (Ovid) ; 

tora legitimus casta momordit amor (Ovid); morderi conscientia (Cicero) ; 
paupertas mordet (Cicero) ; hune mordebit obiurgatio (Quintilian). 


That is to say, mordére was applicable to the clasping of a buckle, 
to the pressing in of the thread, to the taking hold of the ground 
(speaking of a tree), to the cutting through a country (speaking 
of a river), to the stinging of cold morning air, to the scorching 
heat, to the piercing wind, to a sharp taste or smell, no less than 
to caustic remarks, bitter reprimands, and smarting pain. We shall 
be careful to bear in mind these meanings in interpreting some of 
the dialectal formations found on Spanish soil. 

The same multiplicity of meaning is discovered in derivatives 
from mordére. Commorded (REW No. 2088) was used by Seneca 
in its concrete sense of ‘‘ biting sharply’’ and in reference to abusive 
language. Immorded (especially the past participle immorsus) 
stands in Propertius, Statius, and Lactantius for ‘‘to bite into, to 
eut,’’ but Horace refers it to stomachus, thus giving it the meaning 
of ‘excited.’ Pliny and Palladius applied morddcitds to stinging 
nettles, but Arnobius and Cassiodorus to biting severity in lan- 
guage. Mordaz has been combined with canis, equus, asinus ; arista; 
fibula; ianua; marga, ferrum, piimex, pulvis; fel, acétum, siicus; 
carmen, litterae; invidia, sollicitidd. The range of meanings of 
morsus was extended similarly: Lucilius’ ‘‘et scabros nigrae morsu 
rubiginis enses’’ was followed up by Horace’s ‘‘odio obscuro mor- 
sugue venenare,’’ Ovid’s ‘‘ perpetui curarum morsus,’’ and Cicero’s 
“morsus doloris, morsus libertatis intermissae.’’ 

4. In Portuguese we find a verb mossegar ‘‘arrancar ou partir 
com os dentes’’ (C. de Figueiredo). The dialectalism mossecar 
(Lamego) is most easily accounted for as a compromise form be- 
tween mossegar and moscar. J. Santa Rosa de Viterbo’s Elucidario 
quotes the regionalism pao mossegado ‘‘aquele de que 4 mao se 
tirou alguma pequena parte’’ (Beira) ; the corresponding noun is 
listed as mosseco. The expression livro mossegado ‘‘que padeceu 
alguma falta j4 nas extremidades’’ is quoted by the same source 
as occurring in a document of the year 1438. A derivative mossegao 
“bocado que se arranea com os dentes, beliscio’’ can be linked 


®No examples of a figurative use of démordeéd and praemordeé have been col- 
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either directly to the verb or to the noun.*° The etymology of mgs. 
segar has not been questioned by students of Portuguese." 

In Catalan the family of morsicdre is represented even more 
plentifully, with some derivatives encroaching upon the territory 
of Aragonese.'* Mossegar ‘‘to bite’’ is so characteristic of the living 
dialects that it has been chosen by Griera as a piece of evidence in 
tracing the western boundary of the Catalan speaking area.’* Jy 
the maritime language, Amades and Roig found mossegar-se used 
all along the Mediterranean coast as a synonym of atotzar-se, i, e, 


‘‘quedar una corda embolicada i no tivar amb la forea que es 


desitja’’; the relationship with some of the aforementioned uses of 
Lat. mordére is transparent.’* In the argot of Barcelona, Givanel 
i Mas reports, mossegar stands for ‘‘manllevar, robar’’; mossec for 
‘‘robatori’’; and mossega for ‘‘Iladre’’;'® other sources identify 
mossega by ‘‘truan, picaro’’ (Aguilé i Fuster), ‘‘el que no perd 
ocasid de treure el seu profit’? (Dic. Salvat); compare Cuban 
morder ‘‘engafiar, estafar.’’ Mossec(h), some dictionaries assert, 
also signifies ‘‘acte de mossegar,’’ while mossec de pa is tantamount 
to ‘‘tros de pa, caixalada de pa’’; compare the parallel derivative 
in Portuguese. Next we find mossegada ‘‘acte de mossegar’’; ‘‘feri- 
da feta mossegant; mos, bocado’’;’® mossegayre ‘‘que te costum de 
mossegar, es diu dels infants i dels gossos’’; mossegos ‘‘que te 
instinet i costum de mossegar’’; e. g., ‘‘Ten compte, es una mula 
mossegosa.’’ This formation seems to have spread to Aragonese: 
mossegos ‘‘se dice familiarmente del nifo arisco y torpe, que no 
obedece por falta de actividad y comprensién’’ (J. Borao). Mosse- 
guera in Mallorea serves to express ‘‘desig o inclinacié a mossegar.”’ 

Among the set phrases in Catalan which contain mossegar, a few 
deserve special mention: mossegar-se els llavis ‘‘es diu quan hom 


10As will be shown elsewhere, the starting point for the Hispanic type em- 
pell6n, tirén is impulsidne > empujoén. 

11See A. Nascentes, Diciondrio Etimolégico da Lingua Portuguesa (Rio de 
Janeiro, 1932), p. 536a; J. Huber, Altportugiesisches Elementarbuch (Heidel- 
berg, 1933), p. 125. 

12 See the dictionaries of Aguilé i Fuster, v, 165, and of Salvat, m1, 558. 

13See A. Griera, ‘‘La frontera del catala occidental,’’ Butil. Dial. Cat., vi, 
17-37; vu, 69-79. See especially v1, 30. 

14See Butll. Dial. Cat., xu, 49. 

15J, Givanel i Mas, ‘‘ Notes per a un vocabulari d’argot barceloni,’’ Butll. 
Dial. Cat., vil, 11-68, especially pp. 43-44. 

16Another technical connotation (‘‘petit alcament de pell produit a la ma 
amb els ganivets de la indistria tapera’’) is documented Butll. Dial. Cat., xt, 
129. 
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gels mossega per retenir-se el riure, el parlar o bé per despit o 


 pabia’’; mossegar-se la llengua ‘‘reprimir-se la paraula quan un te 


ganes de parlar’’; mossegar-se els punhs (les ungles) ‘‘tenir fam o 
yna gran gana.’’ These expressions have interesting counterparts 
jn a wide variety of languages; cf. French se mordre les lévres 

r s’empécher de rire, de parler, ou par dépit); Spanish mor- 
derse los labios (de risa), mascar rabia; Italian mordersi le mani o 
le dita (si dice per pentirsi, o dolersi gravemente di checchessia, o 
sentirsi grave ira) ; German sich das Lachen verbeissen, seinen Groll 
verbeissen ; Russian zaskusit sebe jazyk, stisnut zuby. 

There is a pronounced difference, then, between the evidence of 
the Western and of the Eastern dialects. In the West, the participle 
mossegado ‘‘crumbling, cracked, coming off in small bits’’ tends 
to develop into a separate word, a trend which does not testify to 
the vitality of the underlying verb. In the East, the verb appears 
firmly entrenched and surrounded by a number of satellite forma- 
tions, extending as far west as Aragon. Expressions comparable to 
“biting one’s lips, biting one’s nails,’’ suggestive of repressed 
anger, hunger, desire, obstinacy, or hilarity, are abundantly repre- 
sented. Restive and vicious animals, stubborn children, and danger- 
ous rogues are preferably characterized by words traceable to this 
verb. Some of these secondary meanings will be instrumental in 
disclosing the filiation of a few etymologically less transparent off- 
springs of morsicare. 

5. Linguistic geography has taught us to infer from the occur- 
rence of a word in widely separated peripheral areas that this word 
must previously have been in use in the interjacent zone as well. 
On Iberian soil, Castilian and the adjoining dialects occupy the 
“submerged area.’’ Remnants of morsicadre in the central dialects 
are not scarce, indeed; the difficulty that they offer to the etymolo- 
gist is their semantic development away from the recorded range 
of meanings of the Latin base, though hardly ever beyond recogni- 
tio. In Salamanca muescar signifies ‘‘marear al ganado vacuno,’’ 
while muesca, muezca stand for ‘‘el corte que en forma semicircu- 
lar se hace al ganado vacuno en la oreja, para que sirva de sefial’’ 
(Lamano y Beneite).'? In the same area we find musgo ‘‘atrabilario, 


17Reference is made in the following to the glossaries of J. de Lamano y 
Beneite, El dialecto vulgar salmantino (Salamanca, 1915); B. Acevedo y 
Huelves and M. Fernindez y Fernandez, Vocabulario del bable de occidente 
(Madrid, 1932); A. de Rato y Hevia, Vocabulario de las palabras y frases 
bables (Madrid, 1897). 
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persona de mal caracter’’ and musgaiio ‘‘hipécrita.’’ These words 
unquestionably reflect morsicdre, but, on the evidence of the medial 
consonant cluster, must have spread from a different radiation cen. 
ter (from which amusgar, remusgar, presently to be discussed, have 
likewise propagated). From Western Asturias we have a record of 
mozcar as castanas ‘‘hacerlas una hendidura para que no estallen al 
asarse’’ (Acevedo y Huelves and Fernandez y Fernandez). This spe- 
cialized application of morsicare to a technical performance is sup. 
plemented by a similar usage in Bable: moscar ‘‘pa magostar les 
castafies y q’non espafien, ay q’moscales per un llau, dandoios un 
mordiganu [i. e., mordiscos, dientellaes]’’ (Rato y Hevia).’* The 
identity of moscar and mossegar is strikingly corroborated by the 
discovery of Galician amosegar ‘‘hacer cortaduras en las eastafias 
para asarlas, hacer muescas’’ and amosega ‘‘huella, impresién, 
marca o rozadura que deja un golpe o una ligadura demasiado apre- 
tada’’ (Carré Alvarelos). To these data add from Meyer-Liibke 
Basque muskada, borrowed from Romance (a type previously stud- 
ied by that etymologist in RIEB, xiv, 475) ; Sp. muesga, Ptg. mosca 
‘‘notch, dent,’’ and Leonese mueska ‘‘side-channel of an irrigation 
system.”’ 

6. The verb amusgar aroused the interest of Covarrubias, who 
traced it to Italian muso ‘‘snout.’’ The Spanish Academy in numer. 
ous publications (and as late as the Diccionario Historico, 1, 556 
[1933]) preferred classing it as an outgrowth of Arabic musghé 
‘‘inelined.’’ Most dictionaries have accepted the definition of the 
Diccionario de autoridades: ‘‘echar el caballo, yegua, macho o mula 
las orejas hacia atras, torciendo la boca: movimiento que hacen 
quando quieren hacer alguna bellaqueria, como morder, tirar coces, 
u dar corcobos’’ (1, 278b). We may arrive at a better understanding 
of the word by scrutinizing some passages in which it occurs.’ H. 
Pérez del Pulgar, Las hazafias del excelente nombrado Gran Cap- 
4 


18There exists in the northwestern corner of the peninsula yet another 
variety of moscar (‘‘se dice del ganado vacuno cuando en el verano huye ator- 
mentado por la mosca’’) with a set of derivatives. This word family appears 
on the surface to be connected with mosca ‘‘fly,’’ but conceivably reflects at 
bottom morsicdre ‘‘to bite.’’ The difficulty involved was visualized by Meyer- 
Liibke. As for mordigaiu, it is the non-syncopated cognate of morgaio dis- 
cussed in note 5. 

19The material quoted has been extracted from the Diccionario de autori- 
dades; the far too frequently neglected Diccionario de la R. Academia Es- 
paiola, 1, 232b, of the year 1770; and the first volume of the Diccionario His- 
térico (Madrid, 1933). 
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tan (Seville, 1527), fol. 21,?° uses the idiomatic combination amus- 
gar las orejas for ‘‘dar oidos’’: ‘‘Decia el . . . que los que amusgan 
las orejas a delatores pasan vida espantadiza.’’ Argote de Molina, 
Discurso de la monteria (1582), chapter xxxix, gives a most inter- 
esting insight into the history of the word by his detailed descrip- 
tion of the behavior of the bull: ‘‘En el entretanto que el toro no 
tiende la barba, pegando como liebre las orejas con el cuerpo, esté 
seguro.el caballero que no acometera el toro, y en reconociendo que 
hace esto, apercibase para recibillo; y si es nuevo, es mas presto, 


" yacontece reconocer y amenazar y amusgar y partir.’’ Covarrubias 


js more concise: ‘‘Quando amusgan las bestias, tuercen el hocico.’’ 
Further pieces of evidence are produced from V. Espinel, Rela- 
ciones de la vida del Escudero Marcos de Obregén (1618) : ‘‘ Fuime 
por un lado, y en viéndome amusgé las orejas por el conocimiento o 
por el temor que me tenia’’; and ‘‘Piseme delante dél, aunque 
detris del gitano, y en viéndome amusgé las orejas.’’ From these 
passages it would appear that amusgar referred to a characteristic 
movement of the animal which was known to precede a violent at- 
tack; a jerk twisted the animal’s head, including mouth and ears. 
Ata certain date, amusgar las orejas crystallized as a set phrase. 

A second variety of amusgar is defined by the Diccionario his- 
torico as ‘‘recoger la vista para ver mejor’’ and illustrated with a 
quotation from Benito Daza, Uso de los antojos, 11, ii (ed. 1623) : 
“De esta suerte pasaba preguntando unas veces quién era tal per- 
sona, otras amusgando con mi media vista, hasta que llegué a tiempo 
de casarme.’’ Slaby translates amusgar so used by ‘‘mit halb ge- 
schlossenen Augen seitwirts schielen.’’** 

Dictionaries apprise us of the existence of a third variety of 
amusgar in nondescript peninsular and certain more accurately 
circumscribed American dialects: ‘‘bajar la cabeza en senal de 
vergiienza, 0 por cualquier otra causa; encogerse’’ (Honduras) ; 
“aeceder contra su voluntad, o por violencia o temor, a la preten- 
sin de otro’’ (Argentina).?? Finally, there is a possibility that in 


20The title quoted in the Academy Dictionary is Comp. de los hechos del 
Gran Capitan, but the identity of the two works is hardly questionable. 
ie a2). J. Slaby, Wérterbuch der spanischen und deutschen Sprache (Leipzig, 
22F, J. Santamaria, Diccionario general de americanismos (Mexico, 1942). 
Notice also amuezcar in Lamano y Beneite, op. cit., p. 221: ‘‘estoy amuezcando 
estos palos para hacer los-betijos de los chivos,’’? comparable to muesca, muezca, 
and similar formations. 
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Lope de Vega’s ‘‘Si os miro y os voy a hablar/ La mia pranta te 
me amusga,’’ the last portion of the sentence means ‘‘my foot gets 
stuck,’’ i.e., ‘‘I cannot move freely’’; in the passage under study 
rustic parlance (sayagués) is imitated; see Diccionario de autor. 
dades, s. v. remusgar. If this is so, we would have to class this re. 
flexive construction as the fourth use of amusgar. 


Latin usage as recorded in literature explains satisfactorily these 
seemingly incompatible significations and thus obviates the ne. 
cessity of resorting to etymological speculation. To be sure, *admor. 
sicdre has not been preserved, but could all the more easily have 
sprung into existence as démordére (Pliny, Persius) was used on a 
par with démorsicére (Apuleius). Actually admordére yields the 
clue to the problem of amusgar as used in tauromachy. In addition 
to its basic meaning of ‘‘biting at something”’ and to such extep. 
sions as ‘‘to devour,’’ ‘‘to corrode (speaking of acids),’’?* admor. 
dére is known, precisely from Plautus and also from Iulius Valerius 
(who may have used an archaizing lexicon), to have signified “car. 
pere, aggredi, invehi in hominem.’’ From the former’s works, the 
phrases ‘‘ut admemordit hominem; id . . . lepidumst tripareos 
homines vetulos . . . bene admordere; iam admordere hunc mihi 
lubet’’ have been extracted. The latter’s historical writings have 
yielded ‘‘Lysias . . . facetissimus, cum in gratia regis admordere 
adolescentulum vellet,’’ and ‘‘eo admordebatur solo Philippus.’’- 

For the visual use of amusgar we have the testimony of Apuleius 
who spoke of oculi morsicantes ‘‘ogling eyes.’’ The dialectal mean- 
ing of ‘‘to be ashamed”’ or ‘‘to do unwillingly’’ perpetuates the 
ideas of contrition and remorse, inherent in mordére.** Amusgar 
‘*to get stuck’’ recalls the nautical use of Cat. mossegar and goes 
ultimately back to constructions like fraxinus mordet humun, 
vomer mordet terram, amms mordet rura. This branch of amusgar 


23The illustration of admordére has been taken from the Thesaurus Linguae 
Latinae, 1, 769: ‘‘Brachia spectavi sacris admorsa colubris’’ (Propertius); 
‘*admorso signato in stirpe cicatrix’’ (Vergil) ; ‘‘admorsae immurmurat hastae 
moriens’’ (Silius Italicus); ‘‘admorsis membris’’ (Serenus Sammonicus); 
‘fherba alinos . . . admorsa diurnam famem prohibet’’ (Solinus) ; ‘‘collyrium 
paululum quidem admordebit, sed dolorem . . . avertet’’ (Marcellus medicus). 
The corresponding noun admorsus, -iis is documented from Silius Italicus and 
Symmachus. The example from Solinus affords an excellent starting point for 
the development of Sp. almuerzo. 

24On this semantic sphere, see the writer’s ‘‘The Development of verécundia 
in Ibero-Romance,’’ Studies in Philology, 501-520, and ‘‘ Three Spanish- 
Portuguese Etymologies,’’ Romanic Review, xxxv, 307-323. 
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seems to have been contaminated by synonymous afudar, thus yield- 
ing afiusgar (for which the hypothetical bases *innddicadre and 
tinossicare have been unnecessarily proposed by Meyer-Liibke and 
Spitzer, respectively ) .*° 

7. The verb remusgar has attracted wider attention than its con- 
gener amusgar. The two words occur side by side in Lope de Vega 
in a passage familiar, in part, to the reader: ‘‘Si os miro y os voy 
ahablar/ La mia pranta se me amusga/ Porque el esprito remusga/ 
Que me venis a matar. ’? There is a consensus among lexicographers 
to interpret remusgar in this instance as tantamount to “‘barruntar, 
sospechar.’”*® Among modern writers, Pérez Galddés has used remuz- 
gar ‘‘moverse, hacer ruido leve’’; the following passage is repro- 
duced by A. de Pagés, 1v, 787a: ‘‘Caen luego en la cama como pie- 
dras. No remuzgan en toda la noche.’’ 

Alongside of the verb, the noun remusgo has been found, signi- 
fying either ‘‘barrunto’’ or else ‘‘vientecillo tenue frio y penetran- 
te’; as Tollhausen puts it, ‘‘schneidender Abendwind im Januar 
and Februar.’’?? A diminutive formation remusguillo is listed in 
some dictionaries. Mir y Noguera provides a wealth of translations 
(‘‘pelotero, baraja, ventolera, cosa de aire vana y estrepitosa, ru- 
mor, barrunto, hablilla’’) for the phrase ‘‘levantése un remusgo’’ 
found in the entremés La Civilidad by L. Quifiones de Benavente.”* 
Pagés supplies a passage from Pereda: ‘‘Segin vaya subiendo el sol 
—me decia don Sabas desde su plinto caleéreo —y arreciando el 
remusgo alla abajo, ira la niebla esparciéndose y dejandose ver lo 
que est4 tapado ahora.’’ The early lexicographers, including Nebri- 
ja, C. de las Casas, Vittori, Franciosini, Sobrino, have no knowledge 
of this formation. 

Remusgar occurs in the Old Portuguese cancioneiros and was 
thus bound to arouse the interest of C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos, 
who retraced it to the hypothetical base *remussicare, from mussare 
or mussitare ‘‘to grumble.’’?® Her theory found a notable response ; 


25For further data, see note 6. 

26See the Diccionario de autoridades, v, 571a; the latest Academy Diction- 
ary; and J. Casares, Diccionario ideolégico de la lengua castellana (Barce- 
lona, 1942). 

27L. Tollhausen, Neues spanisch-deutsches und deutsch-spanisches .Worter- 
buch (Leipzig, 1908). 

28P.e J. Mir y Noguera, Rebusco de voces castizas (Madrid, 1907), p. 631. 

Revista Lusitana, 11, 184. 
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it was accepted by Goncalves Viana,*® Cornu,** Nunes,°? Cortesios 
Meyer-Liibke,** Leite de Vasconcelos,*> Huber,** and Nascentes 
All these scholars were right in rejecting the older etymon re-mj 
proposed by F. A. Coelho, but they were hardly justified in disrs 
garding a suggestion contained in the much derided etymologica) 
dictionary of Monlau: ‘‘Morsicdre > mors’ care > moscare > 
musgar > remusgar.’’** To be sure, the successive stages of the 
development were given inaccurately, revealing lack of philological 
training. But Monlau knew the lexical resources of Spanish mor 
thoroughly than did his German and Portuguese colleagues, anj 
defended his explanation convincingly by drawing attention t 
remusgo ‘‘vientecillo fresco, penetrante, que muerde.’’ There is 
indeed, no difficulty in arriving at remusgar from re-morsicar, 
‘grumbling a biting remark over and over again,’’ especially jf 
we remember mossegos (Catalonia), musgo (Salamanca), and amy. 
gar (Argentina). By way of contrast, there is no way of arriving 
at a ‘‘biting wind,’’ if one starts from mussdre, mussitdre. At best 
one may surmise that muss(it)dre, a word of the old Latin stock 
which would not have been out of place in the northwest of the 
Iberian Peninsula, was confused with morsicdre and thus provoked 
or facilitated some of its semantic changes. So much can be saved 
of Carolina Michaélis’ original theory. 


8. It is known that remusgar has developed a number of variant 
forms in the West. Leite de Vasconcelos recorded resmugar, res- 
munsgar beside remusgar in Baiao.*® Resmungar has at present be- 
come the standard form and has been accepted by leading Portu- 


30A. R. Goncalves Viana, Apostilas aos Diciondrios Portugueses, 2 vols. (Lis- 
bon, 1906); 1, 365. . 

31J. Cornu, Die portugiesische Sprache, §151, in Gréber’s Grundriss der to- 
manischen Philologie, 2nd ed. (Strasbourg, 1904). 

32J, J. Nunes, Compéndio de Gramdatica Histérica Portuguesa, 2nd ed. (Lis 
bon, 1930), pp. 130, 145, 146. 

33Cortesao drew attention to the occurrence of remusgar in the Cancioneiro 
Colocci-Brancuti (also called Canc. da Bibl. Nac. Port.), No. 1536. 

34See No. 7205 in REW1 and REW3., 

85See Opisculos, 1, 415. 

86See Altportugiesisches Elementarbuch, pp. 72, 145, with reference to the 
derivative remusgador, found in the Fabuldrio discovered by Leite de Vascon- 
celos. 

37See Diciondrio Etimoldgico, p. 687. Undue mention is made of Sp. musitar, 
which, in reality, is a late and learned borrowing. 

3sP, F. Monlau, Diccionario etimolégico de la lengua castellana (1881). The 
latest reprint (Buenos Aires, 1941) has been consulted. 

39See Opisculos, 1, 415. 
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guese and Brazilian writers like Camilo, C. Neto, Rebelo da Silva, 
Viseonde de Taunay ;*° notice the offshoot resmungado. The meta- 
thesis remusgar > resmugar was facilitated, if indeed not occa- 
sioned, by the existence in Portuguese of a compound prefix res-, 
from re- and ex- (comparable structurally to Castilian ens-, son-).* 
The infixed nasal consonant is the same as found in Hispanic man- 
cha < macula, muncho < multu, manzana < mattedna. 

Remusgar and resmungar were not onomatopoeic formations, but 
had, as it were, onomatopoeic potentialities. This explains such Por- 
tuguese variants as resmunar, speaking of a cat (Camilo), and its 
ofishoot resbunar (Camilo), arrived at through the substitution of 
one labial consonant for another, beside resmwnear and substan- 
dard resmuninhar, recorded by Hereulano (Opitsculos, tv, 121). 
There exist also the substantives resmungo, possibly restricted to 
Brazil, and resmunguice,*® with the characteristic Western suffix 
ice suggestive of despicable, ridiculous, and otherwise unpleasant 
qualities.‘* _In Western Asturias, from Valdes down to Eo, remun- 
gar is reported by Acevedo y Huelves to be used for ‘‘responder 
mascullando las palabras.’’ Sp. remordiscar is not genetically re- 
lated to either mordicadre or morsicare ; it contains the same diminu- 
tive or rather iterative suffix as Sp. pellizcar, Ptg. choviscar.** 

9. Once a word is isolated from its word family and subject to 
onomatopoeic interpretation, there seem to be no limits to its fur- 
ther transformations through such violent processes as metathesis, 
epenthesis, aphaeresis, apocope, and false regression. The pitfalls 


40See Laudelino Freire, Grande e Novissimo Diciondrio da Lingua Portu- 
guesa (Rio de Janeiro, 1939-44), p. 4421. Spitzer’s reconstruction *remugicare,. 
supported by J. Corominas (AIL, II, 181), is untenable. 

41S8ee Eluciddrio, 2nd ed., 11, 190b: rescambo ‘‘escambo’’ (A. D. 1479) 
inC. de Figueiredo’s Novo Diciondrio, resmolgar, resmuda, resfolegar, resfriar, 
rescaldar, and similar formations. Also, compare Leite de Vasconcelos, loc. cit. 
The correctness of the traditional explanation of Sp. ens-, son- may, inci- 
dentally, be questioned. 

42For documentation, see Figueiredo’s Novo Diciondrio da Lingua Portu- 
guesa. On onomatopolic formations in Hispanic dialects, see J. Corominas, 
RFH, VI, 18-19. 

480f. abelhud-ice, bamburr-ice, barregu-ice, beat-ice, bebed-ice, faceir-ice, 
fanfarr-ice, fantastiqu-ice, farfalh-ice, fedelh-ice, fidalgu-ice, fof-ice, frad-ice, 
freir-ice, and the like. 

44Examples from Castellanos, Elegias de varones ilustres, will be found in 
F. Rodriguez Marin, Dos mil quinientas voces castizas y bien autorizadas que 
piden lugar en nuestro léxico (Madrid, 1922), p. 321. The first quotation is 
ee *“Su saiia de los ver es excesiva, / los labios con furor remordiscan- 
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for the etymologist who has no complete inventory of the forms. 
tions scattered over a wide area become especially numerous, 
Spanish rezongar is an example in point. Meyer-Liibke was jp. 
clined to regard it as an offspring of rezar < recitére, derived by 
means of -icare.** Hanssen assumed that a variant of the -ango, -engy 
suffix (now definitely retraced by Hubschmied to a Germanic 
source) was involved.** The record of the word, however, indicates 
clearly that it cannot be separated from remusgar, remuzgar. 
The main branch of rezongar comprises the following formations: 
rezongar, rezonglar, rezonglear, rezondrar; rezongo, rezungo, re. 
zonga; rezongador, rezonguero, rezongon, rezonglén. Rezongar, an 
onomatopoeic stem according to Covarrubias, is defined by the Dic. 
cionario de autoridades, v, 617, as follows: ‘‘gruiir, refunfuiar a 
lo que se manda, executandolo con repugnancia u de mala gana,” 
The word was used by the classical writers, including Mateo Ale. 
man ;*7 it is currently employed in the present day language and 
can be documented from authors like Pérez Galdés and Pereda;* 
interesting uses have branched off in Latin America, like ‘‘repren- 
der, reganar, reir a alguno’’ in Central America and ‘‘hacer 
burla, broma chocante, chocarrera, con insistencia fastidiosa e irri- 
tante’’ in the Tabasco area of Mexico,*® known for its linguistic 
conservatism.®® Rezonglar has been illustrated with a passage from 
Alejo Venegas (sixteenth century) ;*' rezonglear is known from 
the writings of the Jesuit Fr. Juan de la Cerda of the early seven- 


45See Romanische Grammatik, Formenlehre (Leipzig, 1894), §577. There is 
no reference to rezongar in REW3, (The writer takes pleasure in acknowledg- 
ing his indebtedness to Senhor N. Esteves of the Graduate Division of the 
University of California for calling his attention to the possible relationship 
between remusgar and rezongar). 

46F', Hanssen, Gramdatica histérica de la lengua castellana (Halle, 1913), p. 
150. 

47The Dice. de aut. quotes from Guzmdn de Alfarache: ‘‘todo lo hacia sin 
rezongar.’’ 

48Pagés, Iv, 856a, offers the following illustration: ‘‘La sefiora viuda y el 
Marquesito ataron corto al abuelo. Este rezongaba; pero ;qué remedio tenia 
mas que bajar la cabeza?’’ (Pérez Galdés). ‘‘Tras él venia la fiera grufendo 
y rezongando’’ (Pereda). 

4#9See Santamaria, op. cit., s. v. resongar (the author argues that his is the 
correct spelling, because resongar is based on songa; the Academy, he asserts, 
is unjustified to spell the word rezongar). 

50See the writer’s essay on the etymology of Sp. apesgar in Modern Lan- 
guage Quarterly, VI, 149-160. 

51Pagés, loc. cit., quotes: ‘‘Para que como el mal criado quando su sei0r 
le manda que vaya reconglando y de mala gana y a mas no poder, assi vaya 4 
[el enfermo] a la muerte por fuerga.’’ 


| | 
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teenth century.” Rezondrar, peculiar to Chile and Peru, means 
“dirigir injurias a una persona, decir una fresca’’ and has quite 
necessarily been connected by Santamaria with deshonrar. Re- 
zongo can be traced back to El Corbacho™ and M. Pedro de Medina 
(1493-1567 ) ;°* it, too, has left reflexes in Central America ;** notice 
regungo, of exceptional importance for our etymological inquiry, 
in a passage from P. Fr. Antonio Alvarez.** Rezonga is incident to 
Mexico and the Central American countries.*’ Rezongador has long 
been known to occur in La Celestina ;** it is likewise found in the 
refranero and in J. Montalvo’s imitation of Cervantes. Rezongén, 
used by Caceres y Sotomayor and Juan de Mal Lara® and listed 
by Covarrubias, is found in Central America for ‘‘regaiién’’ and 
in Tabasco for ‘‘persona vulgar que gusta del chiste socarrero’’ 
(Santamaria). Rezonglén is recommended instead by the Diccio- 
nario de autoridades. 

10. It seems possible to go a step further and to link Spanish 
American songa (i. e., zonga so pronounced in the seseo area) to 
rezongar and thus ultimately to remusgar and morsicare. The facts 
are briefly as follows.®' Sp.-Am. songa means ‘‘burla disimulada y 
eazurra; ironia solapada; chunga velada’’; in Cuba, the significa- 


stAgain from Pagés: ‘‘ Nunca muestre [la religiosa] desagradarse de lo que 

le mandan, ni menos regonglee ni murmure de quien se lo mandé, porque des- 
esto mucho a Dios.’’ 

583A, Martinez de Toledo, El Arcipreste de Talavera o sea El Corbacho, ed. 
L. B. Simpson (Berkeley, 1939), p. 128: ‘‘ Aqui son los llantos, aqui son los 
gemidos, los regongos, los gaferios, lagrimas e maldiciones.’? The sentence is 
also quoted (from a less accurately edited text) by J. Cejador y Frauca, Vo- 
cabulario medieval castellano (Madrid, 1929), p. 352. The word has escaped 
the attention of A. Steiger in his etymological studies on El Corbacho (BRAE, 
Ix-X). 
54Pagés quotes: ‘‘Lo que se les manda, con mil rezongos secretos y aun 
piblicos lo cumplen.’’ 

55Santamaria: ‘‘regafio, reprimenda.’’ 

‘From Pagés: ‘‘No hizo pesada y detenidamente ni con rezungos esta obedi- 
encia.’ 

57Central America ‘‘regaiio, reprimenda;’’ Tabasco ‘‘songa molesta e im- 
pertinente, burla chocarrera’’ (Santamaria). 

58The Diccion. de autor., v, 617, quotes: ‘‘ Hai cierto tan mal servido hombre 
como yo, manteniendo mozos adevinos rezongadores.’’ 

59Pagés, Iv, 856a: ‘*De mozo rezongador, nunca buena labor’’ (Refran) ; 
‘a euyos golpes acudié un portero, un buen lego rezongador y dormilén’’ (J. 


Montalvo). 
60] bid., 1v, 856b: ‘* Dice el Comendador que se dice esto contra los rezongones 


_y murmuradores’’ (J. de Mal Lara) ; ‘‘hAcense rezongones si no les dan hasta 


hartar y los que ellos quieren; no se contentan con una limosna moderada’’ 


(A. de Caceres y Sotomayor). 
61The examples have all been extracted from Santamaria. 
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tion ‘‘doblez, disimulo’’ is recorded; in Argentina and Chile, the 
adverbial expression a la songa (sometimes reinforced through repe. 
tition: a la songa songa) ‘‘disimuladamente’’ has come into exist. 
ence. Furthermore, the adjective songo is reported to signi 
‘‘amigo de burlas’’; in Mexico and Colombia, ‘‘disimulado, degen. 
tendido’’; in Tabasco, ‘‘burlén, cazurro, taimado.’’ Self-explana. 
tory derivatives include songuear, songuero, songuita. Santamaria 
advances the theory that the stem may be of African provenience 
(‘‘han de tener tronco comin, y no es remoto que éste sea el afri- 
eano’’). Taseén claimed Indian origin for the word family, 4 
glance at the meanings of the formations suffices to recall the ge. 
mantic range of mossegar, musgo, amusgar, remusgar, rezongar, 
The phenomenon involved is false regression through separation of 
prefix. 

11. Metathesis worked in yet another direction, distorting our 
stem almost beyond recognition. In La Baja, a village in Sanabria 
(known as the most isolated and conservative region of Leon), 
Kriiger was fortunate enough to record cerrongar, applied to the 
crackling, sparkling fire.** Kriiger himself recognized the connee- 
tion between cerrongar and rezongar; his interpretation fits in very 
well indeed with our own observations. 

12. It is finally suggested that the much debated regunzar in Gon- 
zalo de Berceo is just another instance of violently metathesized 
remusgar, remuzgar. There exists a sizable literature on this word. 
Cornu retraced it to renuntidre,®* Meyer-Liibke to *recomptiare,™ 
Spitzer first to *rebucinare® and subsequently, in three successive 


62F, Kriiger, Die Gegenstandskultur Sanabrias und seiner Nachbargebiete: 
ein Beitrag zur spanischen und portugiesischen Volkskunde (Hamburg, 1925). 

63J, Cornu, ‘‘ Ancien espagnol regunzar,’’ Romania, x, 405: ‘‘Le sens de 
renuntiare dans ces passages est evident; mais comment a-t-il pu donner regun- 
zar? Il y a eu chute de 1’n par dissimilation et g est venu empécher 1’hiatus. 
Cf. agora et cadaguno.’’ At present it is known that agvra is not a variant 
form of ahora, but an outgrowth of hdc hérd; that in cadaguno no attempt at 
destruction of the hiatus is involved, the word being patterned after alg-uno 
falsely separated al-guno; that -n- does not disappear in Spanish, least of all 
in the subdialect of La Rioja. As will presently become apparent, regunzar did 
not exactly mean ‘‘to report,’’ either. Thus in the entire hypothesis of Cornu 
not a single assertion withstands criticism. Cornu’s view was upheld by Lan- 
chetas. 

64Romanische Grammatik, Lautlehre (Leipzig, 1890), §432. There is no ref- 
erence to regunzar in REW}1, 

65See RFE, xiv, 254. The base *rebucinare had previously been reconstructed 


by Garcia de Diego in an attempt to account for rebuznar ‘‘to bray,’’ see RFE, 
Ix, 118, 
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essays, tO *recognitiare,* and Rice, in two separate contributions, 


to *recomputiare.°? 
The main difficulty in interpreting regunzar is the uncertainty 


revailing concerning its connotation. The early Hispanists be- 
lieved it to mean ‘‘to report, to narrate’’ and their opinion was 
recently backed by the authority of Solalinde.®* Since the evidence 
js scanty, it must be weighed with particular care. The passages 
eutaining the verb and its derivative regungerio are as follows: 


Milagros,110: El que vos soterrastes luenne del gimiterio, 
al que vos non quisiestes fazer nul ministerio, 
io por esti te fago todo est regun¢erio: 
si bien non lo recabdas, tente por en lazerio. 


Milagros,178: | Resusito el monge, el que era transido; 
pero por un grand dia sovo fuert estordido; 
maguer torno en cabo en todo su sentido, 
regunzo al convento por que avie trogido. 


Milagros, 264: Resusito Estevan, ; grado a Jesu Cristo! 
Regunzoli al papa quanto que avie visto: 
lo que li disso Peidro, su ermano bien quisto, 
que iazie en grand pena lazrado e mui tristo. 


Milagros,294: | Estonz dixo Ubert: Prior, fe que devedes, 
de vos como estades vos me lo regunzedes, 
que sepa el cabildo de vos como seedes, 
en qual estado sodes o qual lo atendedes. 


Milagros,659: Reina de los gcielos, madre del pan de trigo, 
por que fo confondido el mortal enemigo, 


66See RFE, xx, 171-172; Hispanic Review, vu, 75, and 1x, 397-399. Ref- 
erence is made to OFr. acointier, OProv. percoindar, and related formations 
based on cognitus; the productivity of the -idre suffix is discussed. Passing 
mention is made of the support given by A. Hamel, in an edition of the Mila- 
gros not accessible to the present writer, to Cornu’s interpretation of the mean- 
ing of regunzar. 

6tHisp. Rev., 111, 141-142, and vii, 159-160. In the first article the author 
seeks to destroy the etymon *rebucinare, discarding as ‘‘erratic’’ the develop- 
ment of regolver, regoldrar. The second article attempts to show that *recom- 
putiare is a better base than *recognitiare. All these reconstructed bases are 
purely imaginary and, at the present stage of research, anachronistic. To 
make a hypothetical base acceptable, its advocate must prove not merely its 
faint possibility, but its high probability. 

68See his notes to the individual passages in [Gonzalo de] Berceo, Milagros 
de Nuestra Senora (Madrid, 1922). 

69In addition to Solalinde’s text (based on T. A. SAnchez and D. Ibarreta), 
use has been made of two publications by C. Carroll Marden: Cuatro poemas 
de Berceo (Madrid, 1928) and Berceo, Veintitrés Milagros, Nuevo manuscrito 
de la Real Academia Espanola (Madrid, 1929). The text of El Martirio de San 
Laurengio has been quoted from F. Janer’s edition, but the newly discovered 
fragment, published by C. Carroll Marden in PMLA, XLv, 501-515, has also 
been taken into account. It is significant that this fragment, belonging, in 
contrast to the rest of Berceo’s work published by C. Carroll Marden, to the 
Navarro-Aragonese group descended from the lost manuscript in quarto, has 
preserved regungerio in quatrain 17, line b. 
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tu eres mi fianza, esso misme te digo, 
lo que e regunzado al que tienes contigo. 


Milagros, 709: Non avie el obispo enbargo nin lazerio, 
fuera cantar su misa e rezar so salterio; 
elli lo escusava de todo ministerio ; 
contar las sus bondades serie grand regungerio. 


8S. Laurencio, 17: Gran serie de matheria por en ambos fablar, 
serie grant regungerio, podrie vos enojar. 


It is interesting that a more recent version of the Milagros, made 
accessible through the discovery of a new manuscript by Carrol] 
Marden, shows no trace of regunzar, reguncerio.”® The quatrain 110 
is absent in the newly discovered text; the quatrain 178, line 4, 
reads: ‘‘E declaro al convento por que avia trocido’’; the quatrain 
264, lines be (observe the reverse sequence), runs: ‘‘Lo que li dixo 
Pedro, su ermano bien quisto,/ recontogelo al Papa quanto que 
avia visto’’; in quatrain 294, line b, we find: ‘‘De vos como estades 
vos non me lo neguedes’’; quatrain 659, line d, contains the change: 
‘Lo que e recontado al que tienes contigo’’; quatrain 709, line d, 
where the word under study is used in rhyme, shows a somewhat 
different modification: ‘‘Contar las sus bondades serie grand re. 
nuncerio.”’ 

The new version does of course not tend to prove the correct- 
ness of Cornu’s identification of reguncerio with renungiar. The 
criterion of the lectio difficilior, of paramount importance in textu- 
al criticism, indicates the priority of regunzar, reguncerio. The one 
thing revealed by the discrepancy of the two MS traditions is that 
the scribe to whom we owe the newly discovered redaction failed 
to understand the meaning of regunzar, reguncerio or rather sensed 
it only vaguely and preferred to substitute known expressions for 
the obscure stem; hence the use of declarar, recontar, non negar. 
In quatrain 709 his hands were tied because of the rhyme, so he 
thought up the nonce renuncerio, thus anticipating, in a way, Cor- 
nu’s etymology.” It is striking that the five stanzas in question do 
not contain any other lexical variations. 


70Otherwise the differences between the two versions were slight; in quatrain 
178: resusgito, fuera transido, fuerte, avia; in quatrain 264: iazia, grant; in 
quatrain 294: estonze, Unbert, attendedes; in quatrain 659: reygna, qui fue 
confondido, esso mesmo. On the language of the two versions, see C. Carroll 
Marden, Cuatro poemas, pp. 29-31; important is the statement that the Acad- 
emy MS exhibits a Castilianized rather than merely modernized text. If this 
is so, regunzar and regungerio would have to be classed as peculiar to the dia- 
lect of La Rioja. 

71That the variants of some of the more recent versions of Berceo were 
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Can we not make an attempt to circumscribe the meaning of 
regunzar, reguncerio with greater accuracy than has been done 
since Cornu? It would seem that regunzar is not just another ex- 
pression for ‘*to report,’’ alternating freely with contar, but that 
ithas a distinct connotation of its own. Careful perusal of Berceo’s 
writings reveals that it is roughly equivalent to ‘‘telling a tale of 
woe, a sorrowful tale, a history of one’s sufferings or experiences’’ 
or else, through a visible weakening of its original connotation, to 
“telling a lengthy, tedious story.’’ If this interpretation be ac- 
cepted, a way has been found to integrate regunzar into the general 
picture of the Old Spanish lexicon instead of retracing it to purely 
imaginary bases. This, in turn, would mean a step forward on the 
road toward the identification of genuine Latin and genuine Ro- 
mance formations, which is the very goal of Hispano-Latin studies. 
Regunzar, not unlike rezongar, rezungar and cerrongar, is a vi0- 
lently metathesized variant form of remusgar, remuzgar (with a 
phonetically self-explanatory shift of m to m preceding a dental 
consonant) ; the semantic development is somewhat more advanced 
than in the parallel offshoots: ‘‘to utter biting remarks’’ > ‘‘to 
grumble, to murmur”’ (cf. hacer algo a reganadientes) > ‘‘to com- 
plain, to tell a tale of woe and sufferings’’ > ‘‘to tell a long, tedious 
story.’’ It is worth while remembering that this branch was not 
long-lived ; the words were no longer understood in the early four- 
teenth century, when the copy of Berceo’s works now preserved in 
the Spanish Academy was prepared. 

Added strength accrues to our interpretation from the analysis 
of the suffix in regun¢-erio.”? The following formations in -erio were 


mere glosses (prepared in a hit-or-miss fashion, we may add), was known to 
Sanchez; see Solalinde, op. cit., p. xxviii. 

72Another example of the benefit derived by the etymologist from the study 
of nouns secondarily developed from verb stems is given by the author in his 
forthcoming essay ‘‘The Etymology of Hispanic que(i)xar,’’ accepted for 
publication by Language. 

Comparison of the Old Spanish text with its Middle Latin prototype (as 
established by Richard Becker, Gonzalo de Berceos Milagros und ihre Grund- 
lagen, mit einem Anhange: Mitteilungen aus der lat. HS Kopenhagen, Thott 
128 [Dissert. Univ. of Strasbourg, 1910]) yielded the following results. In 
the third Miracle, corresponding to quatrain 110, the Latin text has ‘‘hoc dum 
ille enarrasset;’’ in the seventh Miracle, corresponding to quatrain 178, the 
prototype reads: ‘‘at frater ille de morte resurgens, que sibi contigerant vel 
que viderat narravit;’’ in the tenth Miracle, corresponding to quatrain 264, 
we find: ‘‘ergo dum supradictus Stephanus que sibi contigerant apostolico 
domino narravit et his qui erant cum eo et que audierat a fratre suo Petro;’’ 
in the twelfth Miracle, corresponding to quatrain 294, the Latin text is very 
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found in Old Spanish: adulterio,” barberio,"* captiverio,” gimi(n). 
terio,”* fazerio (also fagerio, gaferio, hagerio),"" imperio (beside 
emperio) lazerio,”® ministerio,®° misterio,® monesterio and mona. 


succinct: ‘‘Quomodo te habes, frater?’’; no Latin text can be quoted to illus. 
trate quatrain 659 (Miracle 23 in Berceo and 27 in the Copenhague MS); jn 
quatrain 709 regungerio has been suggested by the rhyme. 

Stress is placed on the fact that reguncerio and regunzar are foreign to the 
Libro de Alexandre and other poems composed por la cuaderna via. In this 
connection we may recall that -erio is the favorite rhyme of Berceo; in the 
Libro de Alexandre, lazerio alone appears thirteen times (both in P and 0), 
but not once in rhyme. This detail may be added to the evidence of scholars 
like Menéndez Pidal and Solalinde who deny Berceo’s authorship of the Libro 
de Alexandre. 

73Loores, 52b; Apolonio, 55¢e; Siete Partidas, u, 435, 510; Libro de Buen 
Amor, 257b, 795b, 1166d. The Diccionario Histérico brings further examples 
from Alphonsine prose, La Gran Conquista de Ultramar, and the Tercera Cré. 
nica General. See also Grail Fragments, fol. 284v; Barlan e Josapha, fols, 
1liv, 125v; Confisién del amante, fols. 148v, 199v. 

74Alexandre, P 824b (‘‘barbaro’’). No adequate explanation is found in 
A. Morel-Fatio, Libro de Alixandre (Dresden, 1906), pp. xxv-xxviii; J. Keller, 
Contribucién al vocabulario del Poema de Alixandre (Madrid, 1932). 

75Ferndn Gonzdlez, 543¢; Castigos e Documentos, pp. 120b, 134a; La Gran 
Conquista de Ultramar, pp. 4a, 1la; Cronica de Enrique Quarto, p. 160a. The 
more common and presumably older form was captividat: Sacrificio, 159¢; 
Santo Domingo, 368d; Loores, 134¢; Fernén Gonzdlez, 679a; ef. Menéndez 
Pidal, Infantes de Lara, p. 439. Cativero is found in Cronicon Villarense, fol. 
29r; cautiverio in Ferndn Gonzdlez, 543¢, and Confisién del amante, fol. 342r; 
cativerio prevailed from 1400. 

76Cimiterio: Milagros, 110a; ¢giminterio: Santo Domingo, 212c, Apolonio, 
375b, Libro de Buen Amor, 795a, 1307b; ¢gimenterio: Apolonio, 291c; gemen- 
terio, Libro de Buen Amor, 1170a; ¢emiterio: Carlos Maynes, xxviii. 

778. Milldn, 178d; Santa Maria Egipciaca, line 108; ef. fazerir ‘‘echar en 
cara,’’? Ferndn Gonzdlez, 692¢c. Caferio: El Corbacho, p. 128; ¢aherio: ibid. 
p. 122. For hagerio, see Libro de Buen Amor, 795d (dubious reading) and the 
example from La Gran Conquista de Ultramar quoted in the Vocabulario 
medieval castellano. 

78Imperio: Himnos, 14d, Duelo, 30a; Apolonio, 548b; Libro de Buen Amor, 
1554b. Emperio: Apolonio, 615a, 616b. 

79Duelo, 14b; Milagros, 12b; Sacrificio, 225b; Ferndn Gonzdlez, 519b; Apo- 
lonio, 221b, 29la, 325d, 375a, 585a; Alexandre O 723d, 851d, 918c, 1042¢, 
1101d, 1131d, 1213d, 1261c, 1563d, 1670d, 1674b, 2171d, 2249d (corresponding 
to P 750d, 880d, 947c, 1070c, 1129d, 1160d, 1354d, 1402c, 1705d, 18114, 
1815b, 2313d, 2391d); Calila e Dimna, p. 6; Historia Troyana, pp. 65, 141; 
Bocados de Oro, pp. 146, 189, 215; Primera Crénica General, p. 403b, line 15; 
Juan Manuel, El Libro de la Caza, p. 66; El Cavallero Zifar, pp. 295, 340; 
Leomarte, Sumas de Historia Troyana, pp. 63, 145; Grail Fragments, p. 25, 

lines 2, 6; Libro de Buen Amor, 717e, 795ce, 1170d, 1307d, 1308b, 1359a; Dis- 
ticha Catonis, 10a; Libro de la Miseria, 86b; P. Ferrus, Cancionero de Baena, 
p. 335; Tallante, Cancionero castellano del siglo quince, 11, 664b; Fr. Gauberte, 
ibid., , 705b. The current constructions were: passar, sofrir lazerio(s). The 
variant form lezerio in Grail Fragments, fol. 257v, has been likened to Leonese 
rezén and also explained as influenced by ledigia. But lazerio prevails in West- 
ern texts; ef. S. Catalina, fol. 15r; Placidas, fol. 31v; Guillelme, fols. 33r, 34r, 
35r; Crescentia, xv, xxiii. 
80§, Millan, 9b; Duelo, 30c; Santo Domingo, 67¢; Santa Maria Egipciaca, 
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sterio,®? podriquerio,®* refrigerio,** repterio,® safumerio,® salterio,* 
vituperio.*® Of these, some are outright Latinisms; others are rare 
formations due to occasional confusion of suffixes. Among the ver- 
pacular formations, two groups stand out: fazerio and repterio, 
modeled on adulterium, vituperium, and captiverio, lazerio (the 
feminine variant lazeria, possibly suggested by miseria,* occurs less 
frequently in the older texts and is likely to represent a more re- 
cent formation).°° If we assume that reguncerio, at bottom, means 


line 1379; Apolonio, 283a, 295e, 325e, 375ce. The ordinary meaning was ‘‘ser- 
vicio, cargo, Oficio.’’? In Apolonio, 325c, the word signifies ‘‘narrativa, arte u 
oficio de narrar o de versificar;’’ cf. mester de clerecia. 

siSacrificio, 122c, 124a; Apolonio, 585¢; Alexandre P, 1110d; Libro de 
Buen Amor, 1170c. Through confusion with ministerio, the word occasionally 
assumed the meaning of ‘‘oficio.’’ See Grail Fragments, 11, 120. 

82For monasterio, see the interesting ancient data assembled by Oelschlager, 
Medieval Spanish Word List. Monisterio is more common; see Origenes del 


espaol, p. 186 (Burgos, 1042); Documentos lingiiisticos de Espaita, No. 15 ° 


(Camp6, 1186) ; Cantar de Mio Cid; Apolonio, 291b, 324b, 325a, 585d; Primera 
Crénica General, p. 424b, line 1. 

ssListed by Nebrija and likened to ‘‘ podricién.’’ 

s4Santo Domingo, 674; Sacrificio, 225¢; Primera Crénica General, p. 570a, 
line 10; La Celestina, ed. Cejador y Frauca, 1, 53; Tapia, Cancionero caste- 
ano del siglo quince, u, 461b. The variant refigerio is found Primera Crénica 
General, loc. cit. 

85See G. Tilander, Los Fueros de Aragén (Lund, 1937), p. 545. 

%Calila e Dimna, p. 7; Bocados de Oro, p. 143; Biblia medieval romanceada, 
Exodus, 35:28; Villasandino, Cancionero castellano del siglo quince, 11, 404b; 
Biblia de la Casa de Alba, Jes. lxvi; Jer. xxxiii, xliv; Ez. vi; glosses, 11, 302a. 
The more recent form sahwmerio is quoted by the Voc. med. cast. from the 


Canc. de Baena, Nebrija, and Lucas Fernandez; add Biblia medieval roman- 


ceada, Exodus, 37:29. . 

87§alterio (also psalterio) is documented by Oecelschliger (Covarrubias, 
1112) ; see also Santo Domingo, 67b, 4136; Milagros, 9b, 709b; Apolonio, 291d, 
325b, 375b, 585b; Santa Maria Egipciaca, line 1380; Libro de Buen Amor, 
374b, 1170b, 1229¢, 1307¢, 1554¢; Elena y Maria ll. 108, 35g; Grail Fragments, 
fols, 252v, 273r. 

88Only a late example has been collected: El Corbacho, p. 44. The following 
rarer formations have been discovered: batisterio beside bautisterio, in P. 
Mejia (see Dicc. Hist., II, 164b, 166b); beaterio ‘‘casa en que viven las 
beatas,’’ modeled on monasterio, appearing as late as Feijéo and Villarroel 
(see ibid., II, 170b) ; castiguerio, in an Old Judaeo-Spanish writing, see Univ. 
Calif. Publ. Ling., I, 180; magisterio, in A. de Palencia, Triunfo militar, ed. 
Fabié, p. 132; on Middle Latin poli(n)terium for pol(1)inctorium ‘‘locus 
ubi cadavera ponuntur’’ (Du Cange), see A. Castro, Glosarios latino-espaioles 
de la edad media (Madrid, 1936), T 1612 and E 1676, who correctly attributes 
the suffix change to the influence of cime(n)ierio. 

89Signos, 15a; Santo Domingo, 638b. 

9Calila e Dimna, pp. 13, 33, 68, 88, 89; Alexandre O 925b; Alexandre P 
2314d; Historia Troyana, p. 110; Libro de la Caza, p. 59; Libro del Cavallero 
e del Escudero, fols. 2v, 10r; Primera Crénica General, pp. 413a, 415a, 460a, 
509b (three times), 555b, 581b, 583b; Grail Fragments, p. 25; Bocados de 
Oro, p. 269; Libro de Buen Amor, 2d, 209b, 947a, 131la, 1312a, 1386b; La 
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‘“a tale of woe,’’ it becomes evident that it branched off the capti- 
verio, lazerio group, which displayed a striking vitality. 

13. If our argumentation so far has been correct, an improved 

method has been found to account for the origin of a wide variety 
of not easily classifiable Hispanic formations, some of which have 
been objects of heated debate. Infringing no single phonological 
“‘rule’’ and giving due consideration to semantic facts and potenti- 
alities, we have retraced to morsicdre the Hispanic series: 
amosegar, amusgar, aiiusgar, cerrongar, mossec, mosseco, mossegada, mossegao, 
mossegar, mossegayre, Mossegos, mosseguera, muesca (MuEezca, muesga, mosca), 
muescar (moscar), musgaio, musgo, muskada, regunzar, reguncerio, remusgar 
(remuzgar), remusgo, remusguillo, resbunar, resmugar, resmunar, resmunear, 
resmuninhar, resmungdo, resmungar, resmunguice, resmungo, rezondrar, rezon- 
gador, rezongar, rezonglar, rezonglear, rezonga, rezonglén, rezongo, rezongén, 
rezonguero, rezungo, songa, songo, songuear, songuero, songuita. 
In the course of our research, we have fortunately been able to dis- 
card a number of imaginary Indian, African, and Vulgar Latin 
bases, thus paving the way for a historical understanding of the 
Hispanic dialects through the intensive study of documented Latini- 
ty. Methodically we have learned to appreciate the conservatism of 
Ibero-Romance: expressions of Plautus and Apuleius have been 
faithfully perpetuated in the Spanish speaking territory. Ono- 
matopoeically suggestive formations were shown to be subject to 
violent distortions, but they, too, were traceable to recorded Latin 
bases; the assumption of a spontaneous creatio ex nihilo proved 
gratuitous. Above all, the evidence has been produced that abun- 
dant collections of synonyms allowing of accurate dating and lo- 
calization may help solve some of the most intricate etymological 
problems. 


Gran Conquista de Ultramar, pp. 18a, 70a; Libro de la Miseria, 78¢, 92c; El 
Corbacho, p. 177. 

The Old Spanish texts in notes 73-90 have been quoted from the standard 
editions; Las Siete Partidas, from the edition Madrid, 1807; Calila e Dimna, 
from the edition by Allen. For full bibliography, see the essay on que(i)zar 
in Language (note 1) and the monograph on the suffixes -antia and -entia in 
The University of California Publications in Linguistics, I, 41-188. 
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THOMAS MOORE, IRISH SATIRIST AND KEEPER OF THE 
ENGLISH CONSCIENCE 


By Howarp O. Brogan 
Princeton, N. J. 


Moore’s satires divide naturally into three parts: the early Juve- 
nalian satires in heroic couplets; the Horatian satires written in 
lyric measures, chiefly during the middle period of his life; and 
the late prose satires. Since his Horatian satires are his distinctive 
achievement, I will concentrate my study on them, considering 
the early work only as it reveals satiric development and the late 
prose only for the sake of completeness. 

All these satires show classical moderation imposed upon a strong 
spirit of Irish independence. Moore was a cautious patriot, an en- 
lightened Catholic, and a moderate Whig. His partisan prejudices, 
though strong, were subject to deflection by his individual beliefs 
or to modification by his common sense. 

Love of moderation probably produced that independence of 
judgment which marks his first important satires.! These, astonish- 
ingly enough, are directed at the United States. Moore’s duty as 
a Whig and an Irishman was to discover the ideal republic when 
he visited our country in 1804; but in spite of preconceptions in 
our favor, the contrast between expectation and reality moved him 
to indignant protest in a series of verse epistles written from Amer- 
ican cities. The pretensions of the American character in general 
and the equalitarian excesses of Jefferson in particular offended 
his common sense, and his Irish independence insisted on giving 
expression to his actual feelings whether or not they conformed to 
what was expected of him. 

In exposing the pretensions of the American character Moore 
shows shrewd observation, for he attacks at points which still at- 
tract the interest of novelists and historians. He begins by denounc- 
ing our inordinate love of wealth.? He finds it very curious, as 


1Really Moore’s first satire was a prose travesty of Radcliffe. He shares his 
distaste for the Gothic with such late classicists as George Crabbe and Jane 


Austen. 
2The Poetical Works of Thomas Moore, collected by himself (London, 1841), 


I, pp. 289-91, 
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some of our historians have, that men high in revolutionary eoung 
stood to profit by cancellation of debts to England.* Not Serious, 
but absurd, is that trait immortalized in Twain’s Colonel Sellers, 
the speculative optimism of Americans.* The hypocrisy of our pre. 
tended love of freedom is made evident by the presence of slavery 
in America.° Our pretensions to inherent moral superiority to other 
peoples is ridiculous to those who remember that our country was 
settled by Europe’s underdogs, the dregs of every nation, including 
rebels and criminals.® And, finally, as he penetrates through seni. 
wilderness to Niagara and the St. Lawrence, he is struck, as Ham. 
lin Garland and Sinclair Lewis are, ‘‘by the contrast between the 
grandeur of the land and the meanness of the society . . .™ 
Though he is not able to give very memorable expression to his in. 
dictments, Moore does show a capacity to recognize real weaknesses 
in the American character and a determination to tell the truth 
even when it contradicts his preconceptions. 

As these severe strictures represent a natural and _ intelligent 
reaction to the excessive self-confidence of Americans, so the as- 
sault on Jefferson shows a natural disgust for the excesses of 
democratic equalitarianism. Moore was considered a dandy by the 
age which produced Beau Brummell, and Jefferson received him 
in slovenly carpet slippers and dressing gown in the midst of a 
presidential mansion abandoned to the uncleanly disorder of South- 
ern bachelorhood. From the indignant British ambassador and his 
outraged wife Moore no doubt heard something of the President's 
‘‘nele mele’’ system of seating guests at state dinners, where for- 
eign plenipotentiaries and domestic politicians fought for seats on 
terms of democratic equality. Though Moore revered the memory 
of that stately Whig aristocrat, Washington, he rightly looked upon 
Jefferson as carrying leveling to ridiculous extremes. But unfor- 


3Ibid., p. 290. 
4Moore refers to the city of Washington (Works, 11, 296) as 
This embryo capital, where Fancy sees 
Squares in morasses, obelisks in trees. 
5Ibid., p. 292. 
6Ibid., p. 298. This charge seems an odd one to come from an Irishman 
who was himself suspected of holding revolutionary sentiments. When collect- 
ing his works, Moore admitted (Ibid., x11) being too much influenced by the 
British naval officers and ardent Federalists with whom he chiefly associated 
in America, yet he insists on the genuineness of his sentiments at the time 
and confesses that his faith in liberalism was temporarily shaken. 
7H. M. Jones, The Harp that Once, (New York, 1937), p. 85. Works, 0, 
314-315, is the best revelation of this strain in Moore’s satire. 
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tunately he thrusts his satire on the follies of the President into the 
obscurity of footnotes, and in the body of his poem repeats a palpa- 
ble Federalist slander that Jefferson is a slave-beater and the keep- 
er of a black mistress. He assails the President at an invulnerable 
spot and fails to exploit the real weaknesses of his victim. However, 
in venturing to attack Jefferson, who as author of the Declaration 
of Independence was idolized by the liberals of the world, Moore 
clearly reveals the moderate limits and ingrained independence 
of his own peculiar brand of liberalism. 

Moderation and independence receive even more emphatic ex- 
pression in the two formal satires published together anonymously 
in 1808. Apparently Moore wrote these poems in the hope of ob- 
taining political patronage.* Never were patrons wooed in a more 
curious manner. 

Corruption, for instance, is directed against the system by which 
George III maintained his Tory majority. Yet Moore violates all 
the rules of party regularity by excoriating the Whigs for in- 
venting the system!*® Burke’s sacred Parliament is reduced to a 
“fetter’d mob’’ of ‘‘noble tools’’ and ‘‘honourable knaves.’’ The 
poet cries out cynically, 

To place and power all public spirit tends, 
In place and power all public spirit ends; 
and, lest his readers take this to be a reference to Tories only, he 


adds that as 


bees, on flowers alighting, cease their hum — 
So, settling upon places, Whigs grow dumb.10 


The animus of an Irish patriot who feels that his country is equally 
abused by both parties appears in his attack in the preface on the 
Whig Revolution of ’88 and his open rejoicing in the poem at the 
poetic justice with which the very ministers who were responsible 
for Irish degradation were being made the perpetrators of reac- 
tionary Tory autocracy in England. 

Immediately after lashing the Whigs as well as the Tories for 


8See letter to Lady Donegal, April 29, 1808, in the Memoirs, Journal, and 
Correspondence (London, 1853), ed. Lord John Russell. 
°From Whig example comes 
the rich oil, that from the Treasury steals, 
Drips smooth o’er all the Constitution’s wheels, 
giving the machine of state a factitious efficiency, 
While Wisdom trembles for the crazy car, 
So gilt, so rotten, carrying fools so far (Works, 11, 24). 
10Tbid., pp. 29-30. 
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mistreatment of Ireland, Moore proceeds in the second satire with 
the same fine impartiality to strike the Catholics as well as the 
Anglicans for religious bigotry and Irishman as well as English. 
man for political intolerance. He states that he scorns the bigots 
of Rome just as much as he does those of England, roundly asserts 
that the morals and faith of intelligent Catholics are not regulated 
“‘by the absurd decrees of old councils and popes,’’ and heaps 
ridicule on all those who prefer ‘‘the dark-lantern of the thirteenth 
century to the sunshine of intellect which has since overspread the 
world. .. .’"1 And lest any Irishman think him an uncritical 
patriot in spite of his irregular Catholicism, Moore adds an ap.- 
pendix which begins thus: ‘‘Our history, for many centuries past, 
is creditable neither to our neighbours nor ourselves, and ought 
not to be read by any Irishman who wishes either to love England 
or to feel proud of Ireland.”’ 

This strange little book is calculated to please neither Whig nor 
Tory, Anglican nor Catholic, Irishman nor Englishman. It re. 
veals a fearless individuality of opinion and a depth of disillusion- 
ment hardly to be expected from ‘‘ Little’? Tommy, the ‘‘ Anacreon”’ 
Moore who pleased the ladies of high society with his songs and 
the men with his joviality and wit. 

Even Moore’s skepticism, however, had limits. In his preface to 
a ‘‘philosophic satire,’’? The Sceptic, published anonymously in 
1809, he makes himself a follower of Pyrrho, the classical skeptic, 
whom Moore describes as eagerly searching for the truth without 
insisting that he had found it, and who — doubting for the purpose 
of investigating rather than, like Hume, investigating for the pur- 
pose of doubting —did not rashly intrude intellectual distrust 
into the emotional verities of faith: ‘‘In short [this] .. . rational 
and well-regulated scepticism is the only daughter of the Schools 
that can safely be selected as a handmaid for piety. He who dis- 
trusts the light of reason, will be the first to follow a more ]uminous 
guide. ...’”!* The poem is a good piece of argumentative verse. It 
concludes with an apostrophe to Ignorance, which is something of a 
tour de force, but which does give memorable expression to a pas- 
sionate classical longing for simplicity and moderation. This is the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century. In his satire Moore is to 


11] bid., p. 46. 
12Jbid., p. 68. The same thought appears in the opening lines of Dryden’s 
Religio Laici. 
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yiew human vice and folly, as did Dryden and Pope, in the clear, 
white light of a reasonable Catholic faith. 

Moore himself admitted in the preface to the third volume of 
his collected works that in ‘‘the stately, Juvenalian style of satire’ 
he met with little success. He writes isolated couplets worthy of 
Dryden or Pope, and the poems remain notable for their expres- 
sin of the philosophic moderation and Irish independence of the 
poet. But his emotions were insufficiently aroused to carry his in- 
dignation home to the reader. He needed a subject which really 
moved him, and he had yet to find his proper technique. 

The occasion which finally awakened both his wrath and his risi- 
bilities was the forsaking of the Whigs by the Prince Regent in 
1812. When the madness of George III made a regency necessary, 
the Whigs naturally had great expectations. For protecting the 
seapegrace Prince —his extravagance, his dissolute life, his de- 
tested connection with the Catholic Mrs. Fitzherbert—they had long 
labored under the displeasure of the King and of the more re- 
spectable people of the nation; and such Whig leaders as Fox and 
Sheridan had lowered their already dubious reputations by par- 
ticipating in the debauches of their royal friend. The Tories, con- 
sidering a change of administration inevitable, sought to decrease 
the triumph of their opponents by placing restrictions upon the 
indignant Regent. But to the amazement of both parties the Prince 
proved to be too indolent to make an effort even for his friends. 
After a feeble attempt to overcome a factional schism in the Whigs, 
he allowed the inertia of events to continue the Tories in office. 
Finding that Mrs. Fitzherbert endangered his position, he quietly 
dropped not only the woman — an action despicable enough since 
he was no doubt secretly married to her — but the Catholic cause 
as well, including Irish reform, to which he had long paid lip 
service. To the debt-ridden Moore, now married to a fruitful wife 
and greatly in need of assistance, the disappointment of his friends 
came with all the force of a personal catastrophe. The perfidy of 
the Prince to the Catholics and the Irish caused the cup of his 
bitterness to overflow. His political, national, and religious loyalties 
were simultaneously aroused. The betrayal called aloud for an 
avenger, and Moore at last felt the personal animosity necessary 
to give his vengeance teeth. 

His attack was all the more devastating this time for being Hora- 
tian mockery rather than Juvenalian diatribe. The new manner 
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was no doubt the natural expression of Moore’s matured personali- 
ty, but it was in part dictated by the nature of his victim and by 
the requirements of his medium of publication. The Prince, onee 
the ‘‘first gentleman of Europe,’’ but now fat, florid, and maudlin, 
was no subject for heroies.** The newspapers — which had been 
since the time of Junius the chief organs of party warfare — eoulg 
most effectively utilize amusing occasional verse in the form of 
squibs, parodies, and lampoons. The Whig Rolliad and the Tory 
Anti-Jacobin, by scoring brilliant successes in light-hearted ridicule 
written in varied lyrical measures, had established the type of the 
new journalistic satire. This style came perfected to Moore’s hand 
and found him already prepared by his society verse and his comic 
opera, the M.P. to become its master performer. When he began 
to empty the vials of his wrath and ridicule into the pages of the 
Morning Chronicle, it was apparent that satiric genius was again 
at large in England. 

What then happened was an outpouring of some of the best 
light political satire in the language, bright shafts of arrowy laugh- 
ter discharged, it is true, upon the whole Tory ministry and glane- 
ing ubiquitously through the stolid ranks of England’s self-com- 
placent, yet focused with a burning intensity — never adequately 
evaluated by Moore’s biographers and critics — upon the sins and 
follies, the absurd weaknesses and preposterous pretensions of that 
symbol of European legitimacy, the Prince Regent. 

The Twopenny Post-Bag (published in 1813 under the pseudo- 
nym of Thomas Brown, the younger) is now remembered chiefly 
for some ‘‘sarcastic flings’’ which are supposed to have injured 
the success of Rokeby. Scott, we are told, 

Having quitted the Borders, to seek new renown, 

Is coming, by long Quarto stages, to Town; 

And beginning with Rokeby (the job’s sure to pay) 

Means to do all the Gentlemen’s Seats on the way.14 
This bland assumption that Scott was writing hastily for imme- 
diate profit was justified by the facts; and if this criticism of 1813 
were in any way influential in turning Scott in 1814 to his more 
fruitful prose, Moore’s one notable venture into the satire of litera- 


13The tone of contemptuous banter assumed in satirizing the royal house, 
first by Moore, and then by Byron, reveals the influence of John Wolcot, who, 
writing under the pseudonym of Peter Pindar, long made a good, though dis- 
reputable living by lampooning George III. 

14Works, 11, 130. 
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ture must be considered a success."° But the strokes at Scott are 
only incidental. Six of the eight ‘‘intercepted letters’’ of the Post- 
Bag and most of the “‘satirical and humorous poems’’ collected 
from the Morning Chronicle deal directly with the Prince Regent 
and his government. 

Moore himself is responsible for the opinion that his ‘‘squib- 
warfare’ is conducted in an ‘‘unembittered spirit’’ and in ‘‘free- 
dom from all real malice.’’ To Scott the Regent once quoted one of 
the ‘‘lighter missiles’’ directed against himself; and as evidence that 
even his victims enjoyed his satire, Moore cites this incident, and 
adds as substantiation a late tribute by a Tory journal: ‘‘We do 
not believe that any one was ever hurt by libels so witty as those 
of Mr. Moore.’’* Critics usually emphasize Moore’s wit at the ex- 


pense of his bite. But analysis of the poems dealing with the Regent 


shows that Moore could strike home when occasion required. 

Much of the Post-Bag is indeed no more than gay banter. One 
“intercepted letter’’ shows the Prince in ridiculously earnest con- 
sultation with his ministers over the ‘‘religious’’- problem of ac- 
cepting a gift of ponies presented to his daughter by a Catholic 
friend of hers. In another the Prince describes, not without wit,’’ 
the drunken orgy by which he and his new friends celebrated the 
conviction of Leigh Hunt for libel. Mocking laughter is cast upon 
the Regent’s choice — typically Hanoverian — of an old, fat mis- 


15Unlike Byron, Moore seldom wrote literary satire. His jests at Coleridge’s 
lines ‘‘To a Young Ass’’ (‘‘The Donkey and His Panniers,’’ Works, vit, 213) 
and at Southey’s Thalaba (‘‘ Announcement of a New Thalaba,’’ Works, 1x, 
185) have a political rather than a literary bent. His scathing satire on Leigh 
Hunt, ‘‘The ‘Living Dog’ and the ‘Dead Lion’ ’’— notable among Moore’s 
works for stooping to nastiness —is a vindication of Byron’s personal repu- 
tation from the aspersions in Hunt’s Autobiography. The quizzing of Byron 
in The Fudge Family in Paris on his ‘‘Corsair expression’’ (Works, vi1, 129)— 

As Hyaenas in love may be fancied to look, or 
A something between Abelard and old Blucher! — 

seems to be aimed at Byron’s social rather than his literary mannerisms. An 
excellent prose satire, Moore’s article in the Edinburgh Review on Thurlow’s 
poems (Prose and Verse, by Thomas Moore, ed. R. H. Shepherd, contains this 
review) is probably directly owing to Byron, as it seems to have been suggested 
by a merry session of the two poets at the house of Samuel Rogers (Moore’s 
life of Byron in his edition of Byron’s Works, 11, 196-200). The nearest Moore 
comes to such satire in his poetry is a late skit in which he finds himself din- 
ing with publishers on his brother poets (Works, 1x, 261), a nightmare not 
unrelated to his own harried life as a self-supporting author. 

16Works, 1, vii-ix. 

17In this letter keen satire on Sheridan’s drunkenness (Jbid., 11, 110) 
— Moore’s Irish independence irrepressibly breaking out again at his 

iends. 
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tress (the fifty-six year old Marchioness of Hertford having sue. 
ceeded Mrs. Fitzherbert), and upon his absurd taste — peculiar 
to himself — for pseudo-oriental architecture and furnishings," Th 
best satire in the publication is on a subject incapable of Serious 
treatment, the foppery of the Prince. The sting in the final epithet 
is only brief, satiric relief to innocuous comic farce in Moore's 
description of 
That awful hour or two 
Of grave tonsorial preparation, 
Which, to a fond, admiring nation, 
Sends forth, announe’d by trump and drum, 
The best-wigg’d Prince in Christendom.19 
Real censure is implied in the allusion to the Regent as the ‘‘Mae- 
cenas of Tailors,’’®® but even in this skit the satirist is gaily shoot- 
ing follies as they rise, more for the entertainment of his friends 
than for the correction of his enemies: 
Some monarchs take roundabout ways into note, 
While His short cut21 to fame is —the cut of his coat; 
Philip’s Son thought the World was too small for his Soul, 
But our Regent’s finds room in a lac’d button hole.22 
The lighter note is still struck in ‘‘The Insurrection of the Pa- 
pers’’ among the Satirical and Humorous Poems, as in the amusing 
juxtaposition of trivial interests and state affairs at the Regent’s 
breakfast table, where are mingled together 


plans of saddles, tea and toast, 
Death-warrants and the Morning Post.23 


There is infinite humor in the choice of songs at a banquet by the 
turncoat Regent — Had I a Heart for Falsehood Fram’d — and 
by his elderly mistress — Young I Am, and Sore Afraid.* And 
the ‘‘freely translated’’ version of Horace’s eleventh ode from the 


18Before the defection of the Prince, Moore permitted himself to be im- 
pressed by the lush orientalism of Carleton House, but after the break he 
swears that it must have been erected by a league of Orientals who bore 
‘*Good-Taste some deadly malice.’’ Later he speaks with contempt of the 
degradation of architecture ‘‘down by degrees to the pure Hottentot, or the 
Brighton Chinese’? (Works, vi, 155). Here again Moore is following the lead 
of John Wolcot, who was originally moved to satirize the royal family because 
of its bad taste in the arts. 

19Works, 11, 103. 

207bid., p. 151. 

21The allusion was to current fashion. 

22Works, 1, 151-152. 

237 bid., p. 158. This was the passage quoted to Scott by the Regent. 

24Tbid., p. 174. 
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second book which the Prince is made to offer is perfectly delight- 
ful: 


Brisk let us revel, while revel we may; 
For the gay bloom of fifty soon passes away, 
And then people get fat, 
And infirm, and — all that, 
And a wig (I confess it) so clumsily sits, 
That it frightens the little Loves out of their wits.25 
The obesity of the Prince is made to appear most laughable. In the 
Post-Bag he is presented as ‘‘the fattest and best fitted Prince about 
Town,’’ and ridicule is cast upon his ‘‘cumbersome’’ courtship of 
his substantial mistress. ‘‘Reinforeements for Lord Wellington”’ 
returns ingeniously to this subject by suggesting that the Regent 
be sent to the Peninsular campaign: 


Though through narrow defiles he’s not fitted to pass, 

Yet who could resist, if he bore down en masse? 

And though oft, of an evening, perhaps he might prove, 

Like our Spanish confed’rates, ‘‘unable to move,’’ 

Yet there’s one thing in war of advantage unbounded, 

Which is, that he could not with ease be surrounded.26 
The corpulence of the Prince, being the result of gross living, was 
amore legitimate subject for satire than are most physical defects; 
but we must not suppose that the gaiety of these verses could pre- 
vent them from being painful to the Regent. Nevertheless, had 
Moore written only these poems, his reputation as the best-humored 
of satirists would be justified. 

But in the Parody of a Celebrated Letter the charges become 
venomous. The letter parodied was the Regent’s attempt to justify 
his failure to bring his friends into power. ‘He explains the lack of 
royal freedom since his father went mad: 


A straight waistcoat on him and restrictions on me, 
A more limited Monarchy could not well be.27 


25[bid., p. 184. Though the attack in the Satirical and Humorous Poems is 
more dispersed than in the Post-Bag, most of the strokes superficially directed 
at the ministers really fall on the Regent. Thus the ministers are at one time 
monstrous idols which a ‘‘ King Crack’’ adores, at another time manikins for 
the royal dandy to dress, and at still another time tools worn out in dirty serv- 
ice. 
26] bid., p. 209. The Regent is to be accompanied by his ministers and friends. 
Castlereagh will be of value in sieges, ‘‘being us’d to the taking and keeping 
of places’’?; Canning can ‘‘show off his talent for sly wndermining’’; and the 
complaissant Marquis of Hertford, Moore wickedly proposes, may be useful 
at ‘‘horn-works.’’ 

27[bid., p. 161. Moore incensed an ardent admirer of the poem when, in 
maintaining anonymity, he failed to show sufficient appreciation of this couplet 


(Ibid., p. xiii). 
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Though the Prince was known to be without the least particle of 
filial gratitude, he then proceeds to justify his retention of the 
Tories by asserting that it is his duty so to behave that in the event 
of recovery the old king will find 
while he has been laid on the shelf, 
We’ve been all of us nearly as mad as himself.28 
He is delighted with his new friends and with the consistency of 
their policies. While they help their papist allies abroad, they crush 
their papist friends at home; and if nothing is left in England but 
‘‘starvation and riot,’’ at least they ‘‘find Lisbon in bread, and 
keep Sicily quiet.’’*® The culmination of the satire is the parody 
of the Prince’s ostentatious rejection, in the public interest, of his 
previously held personal friendships. Here we have the perfection 
of that ‘‘overtone and innuendo’’ with which Moore managed to 
combine in his ‘‘dancing lines all the meaner inconsistencies, per- 
sonal and political,’ of the Regent.*® The frivolity of the anapaests 
is cleverly fitted to the giddy character ascribed to the Prince. 
I am proud to declare I have no predilections, 
My heart is a sieve, where some scatter’d affections 
Are just dane’d about for a moment or two, 
And the finer they are, the more sure to run through. 
Neither does he feel any resentments, except toward Beau Brun- 
mell, 
Who threaten’d last year in a superfine passion, 
To cut me, and bring the old King into fashion.31 
Every word is designed to expose the light, chaffy nature of the 
monarch : 
This is all I can lay to my conscience at present ; 
When such is my temper, so neutral, so pleasant, 
So royally free from all troublesome feelings, 
So little encumber’d by faith in my dealings.32 
Surely the Regent never quoted this poem for the approval of his 
friends. 
Not satisfied with squibs and lampoons, Moore finally carried his 


28Jbid., p. 163. 

29Ibid., p. 165. 

80H. M. Jones, The Harp That Once (New York, 1937), p. 138. 

31Brummell, who had previously reduced the Prince to tears by censuring 
the cut of his coat, finally did cut the Regent, and triumphed over his royal 
adversary by loudly inquiring of a companion to whom the Prince had just 
spoken, ‘‘Alvanly, who’s your fat friend?’’ Captain William Jesse, Life of 
George Brummell, revised and annotated (London, 1886), 1, 258. 

82Works, 11, 165-166. 
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war against the Regent into the National Melodies, and domesti- 
cated satire in the romantic movement by marrying it to song. 
“When First I Met Thee,’’ in the 1815 volume, is the culmination 
of his attack. Gone are the lilting measures and the gay mockery. 
A deep and sorrowful anger, a fierce but sternly controlled passion 
of scornful contempt inspires every word which that typical figure 
of romance, the abandoned woman — here popularly supposed to 
present Mrs. Fitzherbert — directs to her faithless lover: 


When first I met thee, warm and young, 
There shone such truth about thee, 
And on thy lip such promise hung, 
I did not dare to doubt thee. 
I saw thee change, yet still relied, 
Still clung with hope the fonder, 
And thought, tho’ false to all beside, 
From me thou couldst not wander. 
But go, deceiver! go, 
The heart, whose hopes could make it 
Trust one so false, so low, 
Deserves that thou shouldst break it. 


Determined to find even in the most conspicuous faults of her be- 
loved ‘‘some gleams of future glory,’’ she deceives herself as long 
as deception is possible, but at last gives him up to the flatterers, 
whose smiling, ‘‘like light on graves, has rank cold hearts beneath 
it.’’ She concludes with bitter energy: 
Go — go — ’tis vain to curse, 
’Tis weakness to upbraid thee; 
Hate cannot wish thee worse 
Than guilt and shame have made thee.33 
This assault is even more severe than that for which Leigh Hunt 
was thrown into prison.** The very next year, in his Lines on the 
Death of Sheridan, Moore bitterly denounces the ingratitude of the 
Regent in allowing his friend to die in miserable poverty. Among 
other scathing remarks, the Regent’s life is characterized as ‘‘a 
sick epicure’s dream, incoherent and gross,’’ which was relieved 


883Works, U1, 337-339. 

84H, M. Jones, The Harp That Once, p. 140, wonders that Moore escaped 
prosecution. The fact that he always wrote either anonymously or in a manner 
of indirect allusion presumably made prosecution impossible. Hunt and Byron, 
in conjunction with Moore, were the literary agents of a concerted attempt by 
the more liberal elements to discredit the Regent, but one must beware of the 
implication by Jones (Jbid., pp. 143 ff.) that all three operated under Whig 
leadership. David V. Erdman, ‘‘Lord Byron and the Genteel Reformers,’’ 
PMLA (Dee., 1941), presents evidence indicating that Byron was brought in 
by Lady Oxford in behalf of the moderate radicals, and the Hunts were far 
to the left. Only Moore represented the Holland House Whigs. 
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only by the ‘‘soul-giving beam’”’ which Sheridan’s ‘‘friendship ang 
wit’’ over his ‘‘nothingness cast.’’** The tone of this satire is irre. 
concilable with the usual opinion that Moore preferred ‘‘a light 
and mocking style in place of direct denunciation.’’** Nor can he 
be, as is usually thought, devoid of the saeva indignatio, easily 
prevented by friendship from driving his satire home, and ineapa. 
ble of pursuing any man relentlessly except Castlereagh.*’ On the 
contrary, nothing could be more bitter or more obdurate than his 
hostility to the Prince. And when Moore’s charges against the 
Regent are remembered — grossness, stupidity, faithlessness, and 
ingratitude — his statement in the collected works that nobody can 
any longer disagree with the justice of his attack shows a certain 


- hardness beneath the sparkle of his wit. In this one instance his 


love of moderation was overcome, and he was typically Irish —or 
perhaps displaying the reverse side of his almost feminine gentle. 
ness —in that his hatred, once aroused, was intensely personal, 
and that he neither forgot nor forgave. 

In this respect his satire is in sharp contrast to that of Byron, 
Moore never approached the brutal directness of Byron’s Irish 
Avatar : 


Spread — spread for Vitellius, the royal repast, 
Till the gluttonous despot be stuffed to the gorge! 
And the roar of his drunkards proclaim him at last 
The Fourth of the fools and oppressors named ‘‘ George! ’’ 


Yet of the youth of this detested monarch Byron could write in 
Don Juan (Canto XII, yxxxiv): 


A Prince, the prince of Princes at the time, 
With fascination in his very bow, 

And full of promise, as the spring of prime. 
Though Royalty was written on his brow, 

He had then the grace, too, rare in every clime, 
Of being, without alloy of fop or beau, 
A finished Gentleman from top to toe.38 


No such example of magnanimity is to be found in Moore. He praised 


385Works, vu, p. 80. 
36C, W. Previté-Orton, Political Satire in English Poetry (Cambridge, 1910), 
. 170. 

. 37Stephen Gwynn, Thomas Moore (New York, 1905), pp. 64, 110. Of course 
the Regent really was despicable. What Moore says of him is hardly as severe 
as what is said of him in DNB. Yet many men, including Walter Scott, saw 
something princely in him. 

38This was no isolated instance of Byron’s magnanimity. In another paper 
I hope to show similar treatment by Byron of his other foes, excepting Cas- 
tlereagh, to whom Byron, not Moore, was adamant. 
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the Prince even to adulation before the break; but, after the break 
came, he pursued his victim without intermission or remorse. 

The emphasis of Moore’s satire was gradually shifting from the 
foibles of the Regent to the follies.of Tory leaders and Tory prin- 
ciples, and the shift was accompanied by a marked reduction of 
acerbity. In The Fudge Family in Paris of 1818, the réle of the 
Prince is strictly subordinated,*®® and in Fables for the Holy Alli- 
ance in 1823 he is reduced to a shadowy background figure. His 
retreat is the signal for the release of a naturally exuberant good 
humor, only occasionally touched with bitterness, irreverent, irre- 
sistible, but not unkindly. 

The Fudge Family in Paris is a kind of versified Humphry 
Clinker novelette, in which a group of British originals reveal 
themselves in letters to their friends. Christopher Anstey had at- _ 
tempted something of the kind in his New Bath Guide, but Moore 
infinitely surpassed him in narrative interest, depth of characteri- 
zation, satiric point, and ease and variety of poetic effect. The 
satire cuts several ways. The Fudge family represent the more 
vulgar of the British tourists whom Moore found swarming in 
Paris, and the work has a perennial interest as a satire on the type. 
Bob, the brainless young dandy, thinks of nothing but clothes, 
drinking, and food,*® while his sister, Biddy, is absorbed in styles 
(the satire on feminine hats would still be appropriate), entertain- 
ments (some of the best hits are at French singing* and shows), 
and an absurd flirtation with a man who pretends to be a colonel, 
whom she believes to be a prince, and who turns out to be a linen 
draper. These two write in the frivolous anapaests of which Moore 
was so perfect a master. But the Fudges are not merely typical 
British tourists but are also Irish renegades, the father, Phil, being 
an apostate Catholic in the pay of Castlereagh, to whom he ad- 


39One of the most laughable strokes of all those directed at the Regent, 


however, is the interchange of brains between the Prince and ‘‘some robust 


man-milliner’’ in Fudge Family (Works, vi, 169-170). 

40A scholar in his own right, Moore loves to play with pedantry, as Swift 
and Montaigne do. In his satire on Bob he juggles the vocabulary of the 
gourmet (Jbid., pp. 109-113), as he had previously in his Tom Crib to Big Ben 
made the current boxing champion reproach the Regent for mistreatment of 
Napoleon in choice sports slang (Jbid., pp. 83-85), and as in his introduction 
to Rhymes on the Road (Ibid., pp. 273 ff.) he was to discourse learnedly on 
the physical positions in which poets, classical and modern, wrote their poetry. 

41]bid., p. 125. Satire on Italian singing is to be found in Rhymes on the 


Road (Ibid., pp. 321-324). 
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by dresses his iambic tetrameter couplets. Phil has come to Paris to } 
rs gather material for a book which | 
i Will prove that all the world, at present, 

i Is in a state extremely pleasant ; 

5 That Europe — thanks to royal swords ' 


And bay’nets, and the Duke commanding — 
Enjoys a peace which, like the Lord’s, ( 
Passeth all human understanding.42 


Phil Fudge is also to prove that killing half the people on the eon. | 
i tinent and transferring the other half from country to country | 
i without their consent is amply justified by the preservation of the | 
i legitimate monarchs and their toys: Ferdinand of Spain and his 
embroidery, Louis of France and his gourmanderie, and the Czar 
: and Regent with their dandyism. Castlereagh is the center of the 
} attack, first of all because he is responsible for this absurd state 
7 of affairs abroad. A second reason, of far greater effect upon Moore 
4 (who never forgot that Castlereagh was Irish himself and some- 
a time a disciple of Grattan), is that he is a moving spirit in the 
repression of Ireland.** In bold relief to the frivolity of Bob’s and 
Biddy’s letters and to the servile sycophancy of Phil’s is the bold 
rebellion expressed in the heroic epistles written by Phelim Con- 
nor, Catholic tutor to the Fudges. Here Moore definitely becomes 
the keeper of the English conscience. A complete foreigner could 
not denounce ‘‘perfidious Albion’’ in stronger language. He pleads 
with England to heed the maledictions rising on every side against 
her ‘‘grasping power’’ and ‘‘selfish pride’’: 

That monster, Self, too gross to be conceal ’d, 

Which ever lurks behind thy proferr’d shield ; — 

That faithless craft, which, in thy hour of need, 

Can court the slave, can swear he shall be freed, 


Yet basely spurns him, when thy point is gain’d, 
Back to his masters, ready gagg’d and chain’d! 44 


42Tbid., p. 103. 
“ft 43Following the example of the Rolliad, Moore repeatedly ridicules the bad 
speeches of his victim. Phil sedulously imitates his master (Ibid., p. 100): 
dg And Kingship, tumbled from its seat, 
‘Stood prostrate’’ at the people’s feet; 
! Where (still to use your Lordship’s tropes) 
he The level of obedience slopes 
tig Upward and downward, as the stream 
Ee Of hydra faction kicks the beam! 
fe Presumably this type of satire was damaging in the days when Parliament 
demanded real forensic ability from its leaders. 
44]bid., p. 118. The same charge of double dealing (here the betrayal of 
Italy, Spain, Ireland) was repeated after World War I (Jews, Arabs, Irish), 
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Napoleon is denounced for his effort to pervert the newly released 
Jove of liberty to his own personal ends: 

To rush into the lists, unask’d, alone, 

And make the stake of all the game of one!45 
The giddy naiveté of the children and the conscienceless cunning 
of their father ‘‘stick fiery off indeed’’ against the passionate senti- 
ments and elevated rhetoric of the young tutor» The result is that 
one of the most readable satires in English becomes a moving con- 
demnation, not without contemporary significance, of all those who 
attempt to justify the triumph of force instead of justice. 

In the Fables for the Holy Alliance the plight of Ireland is in 
abeyance. Moore was an observer exquisitely conscious of the short- 
comings of the peace, but not moved, as Byron was to his depths, 
by the sacrifice of Continental liberty to a dead quiescence. Moore 
is, therefore, in his merriest vein of humor. The first of the fables, 
“The Dissolution of the Holy Alliance,’’ is probably the best single 
example of his light satire. The Czar builds an ice palace upon the 
frozen river of liberty, in which he proceeds to hold a ball for 
his brother sovereigns. All gather, shivering, to approve ‘‘the grand 
illumination’’ (enlightened despotism) and to admire the Czar, 
who, ‘‘thinking himself extremely clever,’’? waltzes ‘‘away with 
all his might, as if the Frost would last forever.’’ In admirable 
allegory Moore presents the international meddling of the Alliance: 
the suppression of the Poles, then of liberated Naples, and finally 
the persuasion of the gouty Louis XVIII, much against his will, 
to intervene in Spain. In spite of the fact that the floor is becoming 
slippery from ‘‘a Polonaise,’’ 


Yet still ’twas, who could stamp the floor most, 
Russia and Austria ’mong the foremost. — 


and is already being made for World War II (Poland). Cf. this passage 
(1818) with Lxvi, Canto X, Don Juan (1823): 
Alas! could she but fully, truly, know 
How her great name is now throughout abhorr’d; 
How eager all the Earth is for the blow 
Which shall lay bare her bosom to the sword; 
How all the nations deem her their worst foe, 
That worse than worst of foes, the once ador’d 
False friend, who held out Freedom to Mankind, 
And now would chain them — to the very mind. 
4SIbid., p. 148. The attitude toward Napoleon is sometimes favorable. Thus, 
the obese Louis ‘‘is roll’d out on castors, while Boney’s borne on shoulders 
in’’; and Napoleon, returning from Elba, 
as in his Aerie, furl’d 
Those wings, whose very rustling shook the world! 
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And now, to an Italian air, 

This precious brace would, hand in hand, go; 
Now — while old Louis, from his chair, 
Intreated them his toes to spare — 

Call’d loudly out for a Fandango.4¢ 


But as they begin the Spanish air, the river thaws from under 
them, the sovereigns themselves melting away in manners befitting 
their individual characters: the Czar issuing orders for the extine- 
tion of all light, the King of Prussia vainly trying to pronounce 
“‘Constitution,’’ and Louis, the gourmand, dissolving like sugar 
cake in the mouth of a child. The pride of kings and the chains of 
slavery being gone, 


nothing now was seen or heard 
But the bright river, rushing on, 
Happy as an enfranchis’d bird. 


As a matter of fact, this prophecy was justified by the event. The 


invasion of Spain by France disturbed the balance of power, and 
in a little while Canning was, with the aid of President Monroe, 
to call the New World into being to redress the balance in the Old, 
thereby putting an end to any hopes of fettering legitimate mon- 
archy permanently upon the Western World. 

None of the other fables is as good as a whole, though all have 
excellent passages. Each is ingeniously designed to expose the stu- 
pidity of ‘‘legitimate’’ repression. Now the sacrifice of a bullock 
(rights of the people) to a fly (rights of the monarch) teaches the 
absurdity of prescriptive government. Now the distribution of mir- 
rors (popular education) proves to the people that they are not 
inherently inferior to their masters. Now the spread of revolu- 
tionary flames to the royal fire extinguishers (red-coated soldiers) 
illustrates the impossibility of preventing the spread of light. And 
now the good effects of administering a state spanking to a spoiled 
‘‘Little Grand Lama”’ (to the horror of the bishops ‘‘ who of course 
had votes, by right of age and petticoats’’) indicates the common- 
sense remedy for the misuse of power.*? In these poems wit and 

46[bid., p. 218. 

47Excellent incidental satire on Parliamentary procedure occurs in ‘‘The 
Little Grand Lama’’ (Ibid., p. 248): 

Ye Gods, what room for long debates 
Upon the Nursery Estimates! 
What cutting down of swaddling-clothes 
And pin-a-fores, in nightly battles! 
What calls for papers to expose 
The waste of sugar plums and rattles! 


Sometimes a proem, as to this poem, or a moral, as to ‘‘The Extinguishers,’’ 
is the wittiest part of the performance. 
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wisdom kiss, and the Holy Alliance is put out of countenance in 
the hour of its supreme triumph by the unquenchable laughter of 
the little man who believed too much in divine holiness to place 
any confidence in the assumed holiness of mortal men.** 


Moore’s achievement in light satire was brought to a peak by 
the novelty of the foreign travel and enforced residence abroad 
which produced The Fudge Family in Paris and the Fables.*® His 
riew of political events was enlarged, his outlook raised from the 
insignificance of the Regent to the general welfare of mankind. In 
tone he mellowed from fierce, personal indignation to irresistible 
good humor, set off occasionally by continued deep anger over the 
lot of his native country. But even though Moore never again pro- 
duced quite the same caliber of sustained light satire, he continued 
almost to the end of his life to do what has been rightly described 
as the work of a political caricaturist.°° Seldom has work of this 
sort maintained such a level of excellence. Sometimes his satire is 
just as effective today as it ever was, as in this exposé of what is 
now called ‘‘deficit financing’’ : 


My Debt not a penny takes from me, 
As sages the matter explain; — 

Bob owes it to Tom, and then Tommy 
Just owes it to Bob back again. 

Since all have thus taken to owing, 
There’s nobody left that can pay; 

And this is the way to keep going, — 
All quite in the family way.51 


With the triumph of the liberal cause for which he had so long 


48Moore was not much shocked by revolutionary innovation. For instance, 
in Rhymes on the Road (published with the Fables) he appears to take ex- 
ception to Wordsworth’s On the Extinction of the Venetian Republic. Re- 
membering the imperial atrocities of Venice, Moore is less impressed than 
Wordsworth is ‘‘when even the Shade of that which once was great, is passed 
away’’ (Works, vu, 294-5). 
Mourn not for Venice; though her fall 
Be awful, as if Ocean’s wave 
Swept o’er her, she deserves it all, 
And Justice triumphs o’er her grave. 
Thus perish ev’ry King and State, 
That run the guilty race she ran, 
Strong but in ill, and only great 
By outrage against God and man! 
49Moore had to live for a time in Paris to escape imprisonment for debts 
technically owed to the government by reason of the defalcation of the agent 
from his Bermuda prize court. 
50H. M. Jones, op. cit., p. 139. 
51Works, vill, 165-166. 
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fought, Moore redoubled the vigor of his ridicule upon the eon. 
servative die-hards, as in this extract from ‘‘Tory Pledges’: 


I pledge myself, though much bereft 
Of ways and means of ruling ill, 
To make the most of what are left, 
And stick to all that’s rotten still.52 
He was even able to write a sequel, The Fudges in England —this 
time directed against Protestant bigotry — which is in some re. 
spects superior to the original.®* This type of poetry was peculiarly 
fitted to Moore’s nature. Long after the springs of his melodies 
and oriental tales had dried up, he was still writing excellent light 
satire. 

But Moore’s great satiric effort had by this time passed into 
prose. A trip into Ireland in 1823 brought home to him with re. 
newed force the misery of his countrymen. In a fever of indigna. 
_ tion he cast aside all other work and produced a burning satire 
on English rule in the form of Memoirs of Captain Rock, a generic 
name for leaders of Irish insurrections. Captain Rock reviews the 
whole history of Anglo-Irish relations in order to illustrate his 
thesis: that the English have always conducted affairs in the man- 
ner best calculated to maintain the prominence of the Rock family, 
i.e., of the insurrectionists. They have deprived the Irish of those 
two stabilizers of a commonwealth — property and education— 
and have whipped them into continual dissatisfaction by foisting 
upon them a church inimical to their native religion, which they 
are forced by law to support in ease and luxury. The English have 
destroyed the natural leaders of the Irish, first, by killing off the 
Irish nobility, and secondly, by depriving the English nobility put 
up in their stead of all hope of profit, place, or constitutional re- 
dress, and so driving them to an exile or absenteeism in which they 
are isolated from their people. By confused and contradictory rule 


527bid., 1x, 117. 

53The sequel was not as popular as its prototype, in part because it was not 
as novel or as sprightly, but probably in part because Moore, like Crabbe, 
was beginning to suffer from the romanticizing of English literary taste. The 
sequel really has ‘the better narrative—a rattling good love story with a 
double intrigue; the stronger characterization; and the more comprehensive 
satire. Particularly notable are such characters as O’Mulligan, an Irish Cath- 
olic turned Protestant evangelist, and Larry O’Branigan, an uneducated but 
shrewd observer, who writes in heavy brogue. Of many excellent passages, 
perhaps the best is Moore’s grave defense of the Established Church of Ireland 
(Works, 1x, 339) on the grounds that, since its existence is a clear violation 
of nature and reason, it manifestly deserves preservation as a miracle! 
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and senseless exactions and insults, the English have forced the 
common people of Ireland into hopeless rebellion after hopeless re- 
pellion, under the outrageous leadership of the demagogic Rocks, not 
infrequently with the deliberate purpose of annihilating the whole 
Irish people, but with too little consistency to produce any result 
in the end except perpetual insurrection perpetually repressed. 
The book is written with a fierce indignation reminiscent of Swift; 
put Moore does not have Swift’s capacity for sustained irony. By 
degrees he forgets that Captain Rock is supposed to approve the 
tyrannous policy which has made his family great. Though Moore 
frequently rises to memorable heights of vituperation and invective, 
the book as a whole — in spite of its great contemporary success — 
is on the level rather of excellent propaganda than of real satire. 
It has not held its place as a classic of Irish agitation because of 
the implied condemnation of the popular political leaders of the 
Irish. Moore gave himself wholeheartedly to the Irish cause in the 
abstract, but he refused to subordinate his independence to con- 
erete parties or plans, and he not only deeply disapproved of the 
violence and threats of violence by which liberation was gradually 
being won, but he disliked the prospect of complete Irish inde- 
pendence, and ridiculed such extremist nationalism as the attempt 
to revive Erse. 

After the passing of the Catholic Emancipation Act in 1829, 
Moore published another and longer prose tract, Travels of an Irish 
Gentleman in Search of a Religion. The action begins in the room 
of a student in Trinity College, Dublin, who, on learning that the 
act has passed, exclaims: ‘‘Thank God! I may now, if I like, turn 
Protestant.’’ Eagerly he investigates the doctrines of his religion 
to discover those corrupting errors which the Protestants insist 
have crept in; but he can discover none. The evidence for believing 
in the early origin of the chief Catholic tenets is very skilfully 
presented, and convincing substantiation is offered in the form of 
admissions by the Protestant reform leaders themselves, who ap- 
parently could by no means agree on what was ancient and what 
was not, and severally admitted practically everything the Catholics 
were defending. The Irish gentleman naturally rises from his 
studies convinced that Catholic doctrine is essentially that of the 
primitive church. 

By no means satisfied with these conclusions, he now reveals his 
real reason for wishing to be reformed, the prospect he has of re- 
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ceiving, along with the hand of a daughter of a landed proprietor, 
a fat rectory in the Established Church of Ireland. With the en. 
couragement of his fair admirer, he proceeds to Germany in the 
hope of being converted by the superiority of Protestant Christian 
practice in the home of the Reformation. But he is repelled by the 
dry, cold, philosophic logic by which German theologians are re. 
moving faith and mystery from their religion, he is frightened by 
the anarchical drift of the sects toward deism, and he is horrified 
by his research into the private lives of the chief Protestant rp. 
formers, by which he discovers much human weakness, some bad 
motives, and a degree of rancorous mutual intolerance even worse 
than that of their Catholic opponents. He returns to his native 
land utterly convinced of the superiority of his faith in doctrine 
and practice, and is left kneeling humbly in prayer in his parish 
church, with nothing but poverty and honor before him in this 
world, but with exalted hope for the next. Here, too, the irony 
fails to be sustained, for the method fluctuates uncertainly from 
insinuation to overt attack. Moreover, part of the argument, es- 
pecially that attempting to dispose of the critical study of the Bible, 
has been definitely superseded. The completeness with which Moore 
subscribes to Catholic doctrine is also in open variance with his 
earlier attitude.°* That a man who had always been a sincere 
though unorthodox Catholic should in his old age devote his last 
major effort to justifying his faith is, however, certainly no unfit- 
ting conclusion to his work. 

These prose works are ably done and they add substantially to 
our opinion of Moore’s abilities, but in his prose, as well as in his 
Juvenalian satires, he clearly falls short of the highest rank. For 
his Horatian satires, however, he must take a high position, with 
Gay and Prior as his only real rivals in English literature. The 
quantity of his satiric production is surprising to any reader who 
has known Moore only by reputation and selections. The quality of 
it, considering that for the most part it is occasional verse, is as- 
tonishing. The wide range of interests and of lyric rhythms, the 
diversity of mood and manner — from exuberant gaiety, through 
trenchancy, to the larger dignity of a scornful contempt for all 


54It is curious that Moore should base his doctrinal arguments on those 
early Church fathers whom, in an article in the Edinburgh Review (see ‘‘The 
Fathers,’’ in Prose and Verse, by T. Moore, ed. R. H. Shepherd, London, 
1878), he had previously condemned as obscurantist in the name of enlightened 
common sense. 
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that is mean and little in human nature, and above all the integrity, 
the independence, and the clear sanity, all these traits command 

ect. No doubt Moore will continue to live chiefly in his songs, 
which hold a deathlike grip on the people, however they may fare 
with the critics. But the satires are much better than the romantic 
narratives which have given so unfortunately saccharine a flavor 
to his reputation, and as we lose our late Victorian prejudice 

inst satire as a form of literature, the general opinion of Moore 
may very well be enhanced. 

Moore’s dominant trait was independence of judgment, and his 
attitude toward life is usually one of enlightened moderation. To 
have defended his political beliefs honestly from an equalitarianism 
which he did not trust as well as from reactionary conservatism, to 
have defended his country from the oppression of the English with- 
out condoning her own responsibility for her plight, and to have de- 
fended his religion from the bigotry both of her opponents and 
herself must remain Moore’s peculiar glory. Perhaps even modera- 
tion becomes a vice when immoderately exercised, however; for, 
though Moore was a staunch champion of the causes of liberalism, 
Catholicism, and Irish patriotism, he now suffers neglect for being 
too aristocratic for the liberals, too heterodox for the Catholics, and 
too lukewarm a patriot for the Irish. 

By conventional standards Moore was a man of unusual moral 
integrity. He was thought by his parents to be a perfect son, by 
his wife to be a perfect husband, and by his friends to be a well- 
nigh perfect friend. During a long career in which he had to live 
by his pen, constantly beset by financial difficulties, he refused to 
compromise his principles a tittle for financial profit. But such 
moral fastidiousness may come perilously close to being a pusil- 
lanimous refusal to descend into that arena where the immortal 
garland is to be run for, not without dust and heat. 

Purporting to be a friend of the common people, Moore asso- 
ciated chiefly with aristocrats. Professing indignant sympathy for 
the oppressed Irish, he lived in England. A defender of the Cath- 
olic faith, he married an Anglican and tounted it not the least 
advantage of such a union that it gave his children a choice of 
religious faiths. He lacked the moral courage to face suffering and 
death. He absented himself during the final hours of the mother 
whom he worshipped. He attended a party on the night during 
which Hobhouse grimly accompanied Byron’s corpse to its tomb. 
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He allowed his wife to endure alone the deathbed care of two tuber. 
cular children. Without strong positive virtues, conventional correct. 
ness falls short of real morality. Where Byron, for all his faults, 
achieved magnanimity, Moore could not rise above justice. Hig ad. 
mirable lightness of manner emanated from a character which was 
never entirely beyond the danger of flying off into mere frivolity, 

Fortunately Moore never pretended to be stronger than he was, 
His virtues, though modest, were quite as real as his failings, They 
were more than surface ideals. Shining out in a crisis, they algo 
pervaded his everyday life. He correctly judged his talent to be less 
than those of the great literary figures of his day, but he was a 
good steward and made much of what he had. As of his songs, 9 
it is true of his light satire that what he did excellently no other 
poet in English literature has been able to do better. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Literary Study and the Scholarly Profession, by Hardin Craig, Seattle: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, 1944. Pp. xiii + 150. 


It is no news that the humanities have been taking a long beating. The war 
program of education practically omitted them. Before the war the social 
sciences were trying to absorb them, and for that matter are still trying to. 
And as far back as memory goes, graduate work in the field, especially of 
letters, has been assailed as useless, pedantic, concerned mainly with triviali- 
ties. Certainly it is time for somebody who can speak with authority to make 
a defense. With disarming modesty and broadmindedness, but also with force 
and confidence and pulling no punches, Hardin Craig has taken on the job 
and performed it admirably. 

The book consists of ten lectures delivered by Dr. Craig while he was 
Walker-Ames professor at the University of Washington in the spring of 1944. 
It still preserves its lecture form, which causes considerable repetition — not 
undesirable, however, since each repetition makes for clarity and also estab- 
lishes a pleasant directness and personal immediacy. The author announces as 
his aim the discussion of literature as a subject of study in American colleges 
and universities. He is concerned with instruction in it at all levels, but es- 
pecially with graduate work, which he explicitly distinguishes as research. He 
intentionally leaves to one side curricula, specific methods of teaching, and 
the choice of what material is to be studied. Nor does he deal with criticism 
or with literature as an art. Instead he takes up its defense where it has been 
most attacked — its study as a discipline and as a means of intellectual and 
moral culture. 

A brief summary can only be inadequate but is perhaps desirable to indicate 
the scope of the book. The first lecture discusses the place of the humanities 
in the general scheme of human knowledge —‘‘they alone speak to the in- 
dividual man, immediately and directly’’; their method where experiment is 
impossible of discovering new truth by examining probabilities; and the neces- 
sity that the humanist pay more attention to organized knowledge in other 
fields. The second lecture emphasizes the need of a wider, more universal cul- 
ture, and the absurdity of narrow specialization. The third is entitled ‘‘The 
Imaginative Point of View,’’ perhaps a somewhat vague designation for the 
demand that whatever the student learns he should react to, modify by his 
own response, perceive its essence —in short, free his mind from its narrow 
personal world of self and attain originality by the discovery for himself of 
truth. There follow lectures on Opportunities in Humanistic Studies, Methods 
of Operation, The Academical Institution, The Function of Literature, all 
of which are characterized by practical good sense and details of which will 
be returned to presently. The Power of Truth concludes the formal series, 
rising to a sober and inherent eloquence on the moral bases of scholastic en- 
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deavor and on enlightenment as the only hope of the world. Lectures on The 
Equipment of the Scholar and on Universities in the Post-War World deal 
with more limited and concrete topics but are marked by the same honest di- 
rectness and fundamental optimism. 

The book’s punches have been mentioned; they furnish some of its most at- 
tractive moments and show its point of view with special clarity. Among its dis. 
approvals are: giving college credit for matters of play and amusement; the 
idea that children naturally seek enlightenment, an idea ‘‘at best a romance 
shot with wishful thinking; at worst it is perhaps a mad desire to gain per- 
sonal distinction by advocating revolution and reform’’; the treatment of 
universities as business institutions and ‘‘the creation of a vast and wasteful 
process of what we call administration. . . . Look at the way Oxford and 
its colleges (no small affairs) are run’’; accelerated programs and schemes 
by which adolescents ‘are permitted to win doctors’ degrees; ‘‘turning our 
classrooms into bicker sessions’’; treating teaching as social work — ‘‘ teach. 
ing is more of an art and less of a crusade’’; examinations set and graded 
by teachers for their own students —‘‘How can college students be really 
friendly with a man whose duty it is to label them with an A, or a B, ora 
C, or an F?’’ They should think of each other as partners working toward the 
same ends. (It is interesting to note that Sir Richard Livingstone in his Edv- 
cation for a World Adrift is just as opposed to examinations given by outside 
authorities —‘‘an opiate and a poison’’ he calls them, and a dragon in the 
road of education) ; abrogation of scholastic disciplines and standards — why 
should the academic profession allow society-minded students ‘‘to scuff Amer- 
ican education under the soles of their dancing feet?’’; the loss of our faith 
due to ignorance —‘‘Our country is, I think, particularly full of extremely 
ignorant persons who think they know everything. . . . Some of the worst 
of these intellectual curmudgeons are to be found in university faculties’’;— 
it would be easy to quote as many more forthright and equally discerning 
criticisms of our present practices. 

But it would be quite misleading to give the idea that Craig is only nega- 
tively critical. The outstanding characteristic of the book is its optimism and 
strongly asserted faith in human and in literary values. The basis of most 
of the opinions just quoted is his strong confidence that we can and should 
set our ideals higher than we have. We must be more professional, more busi- 
nesslike. We should know more and know it more exactly, and this is quite pos- 
sible because the advancement of learning has made the task of the student not 
more difficult but easier. ‘‘So many things have been rendered definite and in- 
telligible which were formerly mysterious and perplexing that the modern stu- 
dent is relatively rich in time as well as in opportunity.’’ We have, moreover, 
better tools, more aids. We are not using our minds to their full capacity. ‘‘Our 
course of study from the kindergarten through the university is easy and we 
have to repeat a lot of things to make it last to the end. The thing that 
might put vitality into it all along the line is an ideal of many-sided culture.’’ 
Our students already have this ideal: their heroes are those who, doing well 
enough in studies to stay in school, are also athletes or figures in campus poli- 
ties. It is our own fault if as professional men we have allowed scholarship 
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to be given second place. ‘‘There is no business or profession in which learn- 
ers have as little to do as they have in ours.’’ We have the power to enforce 
higher academic standards if we will. 

And what we have to teach is worth insisting on. The lectures on The Func- 
tion of Literature and The Power of Truth are particularly suggestive, too 
yaluable to spoil by a mere summary. ‘‘The war has arisen not from the ad- 
yancement of the laboratory sciences, but from the relative backwardness of 
the social sciences, and still more from the greed, the gullibility, and the hard- 
ness of the human heart.’’ The special business of the humanities is to deal 
with this, ‘‘the living of life,’’ the building by each of us of our world. We 
must take a broad view, see our work in relation to life as a whole, and its 
importance in helping to cure the disorder of the world, believe — what is 
incontrovertible — that the humanities, even though they cannot proceed by 
experiment, have attained and can attain essential truth, and believe further 
that this truth can make us free. 

Stated thus baldly these ideas may seem mere platitudes, but supported by 
Craig’s wide learning and fine spirit they are forceful and convincing. Every 
lover of sound learning must agree with his fundamental theses and with most 
if not all of his practical applications. 

But perhaps all objections to our program have not been answered. Re- 
search in literature ought to attain to wisdom, sagacity, the freeing of the 
mind, as Craig says. Too often the result is instead only barren fact or the 
substitution of one mere opinion for another. That is not the fault of the 
method but of its use on the wrong material. Our research is not like that in 
the natural sciences, where this obscure fact plus that obscure fact may lead 
to results of tremendous consequence. That is scarcely true with us. The only 
justification of too much of our research is that it is a training in method. 
Must we not admit this and modify our program to allow for it? 

Nor can I personally quite agree that where there is no research there is no 
proper graduate work. Add ‘‘no graduate work for credit toward a Ph.D. 
degree,’’ if you wish; that makes admirable sense. Say also ‘‘no graduate 
degree without some training in research’’; that too seems to me necessary. 
But has not Craig perhaps too much limited the field of advanced work in 
English? One may question the desirability of considering the writing of a 
novel or a play as graduate academic work, not because such work is not 
worthwhile, but because it is a matter of skill rather than knowledge, and 
must meet other tests than academic ones and receive other rewards. But there 
remain two, perhaps three, other fields of advanced work which ought to be 
academic because they demand knowledge as much as research does, and as 
strict honesty, though one must confess they now too often do not possess 
these qualities. 

One of these fields is the written criticism of literature, neglected perhaps 
because there is little commercial reward for it, or perhaps more because it 
demands to be really valuable more maturity than most graduate students 
possess. The second is the oral interpretation of literature. It does demand 
some special skills, of course, but in addition a wide and exact knowledge of 
the literature it deals with. Because of our unfortunate departmental or- 
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ganizations, however, it is often divorced from literature, and becomes a mere 
matter of personal (often painful) exploitation. Dluminating oral interpreta. 
tion is one of the most revealing ways of studying literature, one of the best 
tests of understanding it, and also one of the most necessary equipments fo 
a teacher. Probably it should not be required for candidates for the Php, 
degree (though if it were, it might spare us from many ineffective instruetors), 
but it should be recognized as valid advanced work in English, and it shouig 
be required as English, not as Speech, from all persons who look forward ty 
teaching undergraduates. Perhaps also we should offer better training fo 
the popularizers of learning. Unless the great body of citizens are kept in 
touch and sympathy with our scholastic endeavors we may find we have built 
our structure of learning on the sands, where, as in Germany, it can only to 
easily be swept away by some vociferous demagogue. 

However, these are only tangential matters to Craig’s main purpose — the 
demonstration of the value of literature to the individual and to society, and 
especially the value of research in it. His statement should give any student 
of the humanities confidence, hope, and inspiration to harder and better work, 
I do not know of any book which can better be put into the hands of the be. 
ginning graduate student in English nor on the discussion of which his time 
can be better spent to help him realize his opportunities and his responsibili- 
ties. It should be required reading in any course on the Methods of Gradu- 
ate Study. For those already engaged in teaching and research it is a satisfy. 
ing apologia and an effective stimulus to renewed effort. 


The University of Colorado GrorGe F. REYNOoLDs 


The True Text of King Lear. By Leo Kirschbaum. Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1945. ix + 81 pp. $1.75. 


By a close examination of seventy passages appearing in the Quarto and 
Folio texts of King Lear Mr. Kirschbaum demonstrates — conclusively, | 
should say — the correctness of those who have called Q a ‘‘bad’’ quarto. He 
shows himself a subtle and sensitive critic as he often distinguishes between 
the meanings of the two texts. Always he prefers F, maintaining that ‘‘Q is 
a constant memorial corruption of the text of F.’’ And by ‘‘memorial corrup- 
tion’’ he apparently means not the corruption introduced by the faulty memo- 
ries of the actors in performance — for he thinks the text not a shorthand 
reproduction — but corruption due to the faulty memory of one man who had 
sought to memorize the entire play. Who the memorizer was, what connection, 
if any, he had with the company or the printer, why he should have memorized 
rather than copied the MS, Mr. Kirschbaum hazards no guess. He does not 
say that the reporter was not an actor, but as he repeatedly insists that the 
Q text was not based upon a stage performance, he apparently believes the 
reporter memorized a theatrical MS. (Cf. Shakespeare Association Bulletin, 
xvi [1941], 140ff. and MLN, 1x [1944], 197.) One memorizing so long a piece, 
however, would surely rely more upon meaning than upon mere sound; we 
should expect him in his reproduction to substitute a goodly number of syno- 
nyms but, I suspect, fewer words and phrases of similar sound but different 
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meaning. The large number of substitutions of what Mr. Kirschbaum recog- 

nizes a8 mishearings strongly urges, I feel, that oral transmission had some 
in the construction of the Q text. 

Mr. Kirschbaum demonstrates that the reporter, while recalling the lines, 
often neither remembers the speaker nor understands the action (see pp. 45, 
47, 67, 77). I am not convinced, however, that such errors urge, as strongly 
as Mr. Kirschbaum seems to think, the acceptance of his theory of memoriza- 
tion. He seems to assume that one cannot accept Q as a shorthand report with- 
out accepting it as an accurate report. For example, in the 69th passage he 
discusses (V, iii, 305-13), he notes how Q is corrupted by mishearings and 
omissions and by the unhappy misassignment of ‘‘ Break, heart, I prithee 
break’? to Lear. This line, writes Mr. Kirschbaum, ‘‘is surely spoken by Kent 
to himself at the sight of Lear’s death. ... In F 310-1 it is clear what hap- 

. Lear suddenly thinks he sees Cordelia’s lips move —and dies. The re- 
porter omits these indicative lines, makes Lear groan after his buttons have 
been loosened, and makes Lear impossibly address his own heart to break. 
What may have misled the reporter is Edgar’s ‘he faints.’ Edgar does not 
know here that Lear is dead, just as he does not know at ‘Looke vp my Lord.’ 
The reporter, apparently, believes that Lear has only fainted; and therefore 
it is possible for him to give Kent’s speech to Lear. This is not an accurate 
report of a stage performance. This is merely bad recollection’’ (p. 77). Ex- 
cept for the last sentence, what Mr. Kirschbaum writes is correct beyond dis- 
pute. But must the report, because it is inaccurate, be based on other than 
a stage performance? If F 310-1 make clear what happens (as they do), would 
not one who had read the scene as often as a memorizer would have to read it, 
have realized what happens? Is it not more reasonable to assume that such a 
one would have been much less likely — certainly not more likely —to have 
been misled by Edgar’s ‘‘He faints’’ than would one attempting to record 
by shorthand the performance of a play with which he was unfamiliar? And 
what could be less surprising than that a recorder, because of haste or un- 
certainty, should have omitted a speaker’s name and then later supplied the 
wrong name? Indeed, the whole passage seems to me to offer little support for 
Mr. Kirschbaum’s theory that Q was produced by memorization of a theatrical 
MS. 

Mr. Kirschbaum has shown that most of the errors in Q result from either 
mishearing or imperfect memorization. To me, however, he seems to discount 
the possibility that the imperfect memorization was by the actors. His view 
of a single memorizer is, to be sure, supported by the lines of one speaker 
often anticipating or recalling lines of another speaker, but many other of 
the shortcomings of Q— the mishearings, what appear to be actors’ additions, 
the failure to understand the action on the stage, the omission or misassign- 
ment of short speeches —seem rather to urge that the text was taken down 
from performance. 

But whether or not one accepts his view of the origin of Q, one can hardly 
fail to gain from Mr. Kirschbaum’s contribution to the true text of King 


Lear a higher appreciation of the genius of Shakespeare. 
BALDWIN MAXWELL 
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The Psychiatry of Robert Burton. By Bergen Evans, in consultation with 
George J. Mohr, M.D. New York: Columbia University Press, 1944, Pp, 
129 + ix. 


This is a book about a book, and it owes its importance chiefly to the book 
it is about. In The Psychiatry of Robert Burton a professor of English ang a 
psychiatrist present a brief account of the life of Robert Burton (1577-1640), 
a description and abstract of his vaguely renowned work, The Anatomy of 
Melancholy, and an evaluation, from a modern psychiatric point of view, of 
Burton’s discussion of melancholia. 

The first edition of the Anatomy was published in 1621 at Oxford, where 
Burton received the B.A. degree from Christ Church in 1602, and where he 
spent the remaining years of his life as a fellow. Five editions appeared dur. 
ing Burton’s lifetime and three more within a generation of his death. ‘If 
one may judge by the frequency of publication, The Anatomy of Melancholy 
was almost three times as popular as Shakespeare’s plays.’’ Then, for nearly 
two centuries, the book was remarkably neglected, except for superficial ref. 
erences to its quaint style and loose organization. In 1927 a ‘‘ modernized” 
edition by Floyd Dell and Paul Jordan-Smith was published by Farrar and 
Rinehart; with one exception, the quotations used by Evans and Mohr are 
from this 1927 edition. 

While nearly all present day psychiatrists are able to give a more systematic 
and technically refined account of melancholia than Robert Burton presented 
in 1621, few of them would appear to have as intimate or as comprehensive 
an understanding of the disorder as Burton exhibited. Not until Freud and 
Adolf Meyer did any later writers significantly approach Burton’s grasp of 
the malady — and many psychiatrists have yet to catch up with Freud and 
Meyer. 

That Burton anticipated modern psychiatry in most of its basic aspects is 
only less remarkable than the fact that, before Floyd Dell, apparently nobody 
realized that he had. Even Evans and Mohr seem hardly to appreciate the full 
significance of Burton’s detailed and astute understanding of the relationship 
between cultural factors and mental disorder, an understanding unquestionably 
superior to that of most present day psychiatrists. Although Pinel is generally 
credited with having introduced the modern humane attitude toward the in- 
sane, and Clifford Beers is regarded by almost everyone as the effective foun- 
der of mental hygiene as we know it today, actually Burton antedated Pinel 
in this connection by almost two centuries and carried further even than Beers 
in essential respects a humanized and sociological point of view toward psy- 
chiatric problems. The social reforms advocated by Burton toward the end of 
preventing mental disorders mark him as one who was ahead not only of his 
own time, but of ours as well. Were he an American today, doubtless he would 
be one of the severest critics of the New Deal—on the grounds that it has 
been far too conservative. 

Burton includes under the heading of melancholia more than would be in- 
eluded today, but his description of symptoms, though over-inclusive, is metic- 
ulously accurate. He attributed the malady primarily to heredity, lack of 
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affection and security in childhood, sexual frustration, and undisciplined im- 
‘nation which he regarded as a reflection of faulty training and a generally 
disordered society. In their evaluation, Evans and Mohr say that Burton re- 
led heredity as the most important of these causal factors, but this is 
plainly contradicted by the facts about Burton’s views which they themselves 
resent. Burton’s chief claim to psychiatric stature, and it is a formidable 
daim, lies in the fact that he attached chief importance to a disordered so- 
ciety as the factor most responsible for disordered personalities. 

As to therapy, modern psychiatry adds little to Burton’s recommendations 
beyond refinements of his main procedures, various sophisticated systems of 
theory, and shock therapy. As alleviative measures, he advocated ‘‘ medicines 
or surgery, change of air [scene and activity], moderation in diet, a pleasing 
occupation, sexual gratification,’’ but placed more stress on what would now 


. be called active psychotherapy, or personality re-education. He was almost 


Freudian in his emphasis on the cathartic and reorienting value of frank dis- 
cussion by the patient of his conflicts and difficulties. He saw, better than 
most yet see, the basic importance of training in clear thinking as an antidote 
for the foggy confusions of the depressed. 

“«,.. of single works in English it is questionable if a score have been more 
written about than The Anatomy of Melancholy.’’ In view of this, as Evans 
and Mohr intimate, it is one of the minor marvels of the history of human 
thought that students of literature have been able to give so much attention 
to the Anatomy without suspecting its significance. Impressed by the quaint- 
ness of its style, they have been strangely oblivious of its content. Students of 
medical psychology have been almost entirely unaware of the Anatomy. Be- 
cause of that, this book will make some faces red —and they will look more 
alive that way. 


University of Iowa WENDELL JOHNSON 


A Stage Version of Shelley’s Cenct by Arthur C. Hicks and R. Milton Clarke. 
Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd. 1945. 156 pp. $3.50. 


This edition of The Cenci, though not inaccurately termed a stage version, 
should not be thought of as an adaptation. In no important respect is it a 
departure from the original. Stage directions growing out of the five per- 
formances directed by Mr. Clarke at Bellingham, Washington, in March, 1940, 
have been added. Otherwise, little is altered. In Act I, sc. 111 some speeches 
allotted by the poet to First, Second, and Third Guests are assigned to named 
characters in the Cast. In IV, iv the unimportant line of a Guard is combined 
with the following speech of an Officer. In V, i the line assigned by the poet 
to a Second Judge is omitted to avoid introduction of this character. Indeed, 
the only change approaching importance occurs in V, v which is made into 
two scenes, the first taking place in the corridor of the prison, the second 


showing Giacomo, Beatrice, and Lucretia visited in the prison cell by Camillo, _ 


who later departs, returning at the end with the guards. These slight changes, 
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sufficiently defensible on practical grounds, constitute the only actual mogig. 
cations of the text. The valuable 50 page Introduction discusses the six pro- 
ductions in 1886, 1922 (two), 1926 (two), and the current one; weighs the 
merits of the play as an acting vehicle and as a dramatic spectacle in the light 
of comments by critics who attended the earlier performances; and conelude 
with an analysis of the action. 

The contentions of the authors that the play has been too hastily relegated 
to the category of closet drama, that it is constructed on sound principles, 
that its theme is not objectionable, that it has with small alterations great 
dramatic possibilities, are argued with vigor but can scarcely be considered 
proved. Five performances before an aggregate attendance of 667 constitutes 
no adequate basis for the denial of the judgment of generations of critics, 
Leaving aside stylistic matters—the obvious imitativeness, the antiquated 
and at times awkward employment of soliloquy, and other difficulties which 
the editors themselves acknowledge, we come to the crucial question of the 
theme, with the inescapable act of incest. Looking backward in dramatic his- 
tory our authors dismiss casually as ‘‘decadent’’ John Ford’s ’Tis Pity She's 
a Whore, and the fact of its disappearance from the stage. Actually, as all 
erities agree, Ford’s drama was powerful and poignant in its appeal, and, but 
for its forbidden theme, would today be accorded praise in any survey of the 
drama. Even the Restoration could not stomach its situation, and it has had 
only experimental revival. Indeed, the fact that such a theme should have ap- 
peared at all has always been regarded as one cardinal evidence of the eroti- 
cism and decadence of a sensation-seeking age. That our age is likely to view 
such plots more kindly is unlikely by reason of changes in our thinking which 
the authors of this volume disregard. More than anything else they involve 
an altered view of Cenci’s crime. More and more we feel that to have tragic 
appeal such an act must arise from a character basically sane, and moved at 
least to a degree by understandable human motives and emotions. The act of 
Cenci can be interpreted in two ways. It may be thought of — and this is ap- 
parently the view adopted by the poet — as the expression of a hideous, malig- 
nant hate. Grant this, and one seeks in vain for an adequate motivation. Ex- 
cept in the discovery of resistance in Beatrice it is groundless; any injuries 
non-existent. As such it takes on elements of delusion, and the revenge 
adopted savors of the ingenuity of madness. If, on the other hand, the act 
be viewed as the expression of an abnormal, perverted passion, pathological 
in its nature, it would to the thoughtful seem even less adapted to tragic 
treatment than formerly. Instead of representing the conflict of two strong 
personalities, good and bad, the play becomes thus the ruin of an innocent 
and helpless girl by a madman, protected in his acts by a vicious system. 
Thus, from the newer view of the nature of the crime, and the character of 
the villain, there arise even greater obstacles to the success of The Cenci on 
the public stage. That its evidences of genius are unmistakable all will agree. 
Certainly the experiment of its production was praiseworthy; as also this 
handsome edition, with its informative introduction. 


The University of Iowa BarRTHOLOW V. CRAWFORD 
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Melville’s Religious Thought: An Essay in Interpretation. By William Bras- 
well. Durham: Duke University Press. 1943. ix + 154 pp. $3.00. 


For students of Herman Melville there could hardly be a subject of greater 
interest and importance than his religious thought. Both religion and scepti- 
cism played réles of major significance in Melville’s life. Mr. Braswell has 
examined accurately and in detail Melville’s early religious training, his wide 
reading among works dealing with religion and philosophy, and his gloomy 
struggles with scepticism. 

Conveniently arranged in chronological sequence, the chapters of this useful 
book survey the major influences and episodes in Melville’s experience which 
fashioned the pattern of his thinking: the somewhat unhappy childhood in a 
strictly religious family, the inevitably shocking discovery in his youthful 
voyages of the world’s brutality, his early and sudden development as a man 
of letters, his discouraging journeys into philosophical speculation, and his 
approach in old age to an attitude of comparative spiritual serenity. The 


‘ eonelusions reached in the study agree pretty consistently with what has al- 


ready been observed on the same subject by Melville’s earlier critics and biog- 
raphers. This is the first published investigation, however, of the nature, sig- 
nificance, and sources of the religious elements in Melville’s work as a whole. 

Besides bringing to light a number of new and interesting, though minor, 
biographical details, the book makes a notable contribution to Melville scholar- 
ship in its discussion of the symbolism of Mardi and Pierre. Melville, says the 
author, adopted from Burton’s The Anatomy of Melancholy a psychology in 
which the faculties of man are classified under three divisions: the vegetal, 
sensible, and rational souls; to these Melville added the ‘‘spiritual soul’’ of 
Paracelsus and Campanella. With characters typifying these four levels of 
existence Melville peopled the worlds of Taji and Pierre. This idea and the 
rather elaborate interpretations of the allegory which stem from it strike one 
as plausible and amazingly consistent. All such interpretations are weakened, 
however, by the necessity of assuming that Melville’s novels truly represent 
his own mental and spiritual conflicts and that they were intended by their 
author to do so. This weakness is characteristic of the attempts to psycho- 
analyze Melville which have been made so frequently in recent years. On the 
basis of this assumption, Moby-Dick is regarded as flagitious blasphemy and 
Pierre as an expression of bitter disillusionment with God and man. It then 
becomes necessary to account for a book like White-Jacket by asserting that 
the Christian sentiments and statements of deep faith which it contains were 
uttered by Melville with his tongue in his cheek, in an effort to rehabilitate 
his reputation among his readers. To many, this will no doubt seem like use- 
less twisting of the evidence. In spite of Hawthorne’s much-quoted remark 
to the contrary, the conclusion that Melville in his mature years entirely lost 
his religious faith cannot, I think, be regarded as inevitable; though he ob- 
viously attacked with vigor many of the abuses of institutionalized Christi- 
anity. Mr. Braswell’s book appears not wholly unequivocal upon this matter; 
the impression which it conveys is that Melville totally rejected, for a time 
at least, the religion of Christ. 1 believe this impression to be a dangerous one. 
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The evidence presented in its favor certainly cannot be called conclusive, par. 
ticularly when much of the contrary evidence is omitted or explained away as 
inconsequential. It is difficult to see, for example, how Clarel, especially the 
epilogue of that poem, could have been written by a sceptic. 

Well-deserved consideration is given in the study to the effect of science 
upon Melville’s thought. Nineteenth-century geology and zoology were boldly 
giving the lie to such long-established concepts as the biblical account of eres. 
tion and orthodox estimates of man’s age in history. Without much dow 
it was from science as well as from biblical scholarship that Melville firs 
learned to question the institutions of religion. Strangely enough, though he 
accepted many of the findings of science, Melville nevertheless deplored its 
tendency to destroy religious belief. In the years which followed the publica. 
tion of the views of Darwin and Lyell, he distinctly denied the truth of organic 
evolution and ridiculed the scientists who were promising a new world free 
of superstition. This point might well have been made in a discussion of Md. 
ville’s ideas on religion. 

Though condensed within the brief compass of less than two hundred pages, 
this is a meaty and thought-provoking study. It clearly indicates that Médl- 
ville’s interest in religious problems and speculations began early and con- 
tinued throughout his life. Born in a century of prolonged spiritual struggle, 
he was obsessed like others of his generation by grave religious doubts; but 
his final answer to those who derided religion was a deep and manly faith, | 


Milford, Connecticut Tyrus HILLWway 


Anthology of Norwegian Lyrics. Translated in the Original Meters by Charles 
Wharton Stork. Princeton University Press for the American-Scandina- 
vian Foundation, New York, 1942. Pp. xxvi and 153. $2.75. 

Icelandic Poems and Stories. Translations from Modern Icelandic Literature, 
Edited by Richard Beck. Princeton University Press for the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, New York, 1943. Pp. 315. $3. 

The Vatnsdalers’ Saga. Translated with an Introduction and Notes by Gwyn 
Jones. Princeton University Press for the American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation, New York, 1944. Pp. 158. $2. 


The American-Scandinavian Foundation has sponsored so many excellent 
translations from the Scandinavian languages that one is likely to open an 
addition to the foundation list with anticipation of pleasure and profit. The 
three volumes under consideration are no exceptions; they will give American 
and British readers a great deal of both. 

The Anthology of Norwegian Lyrics should please not only Americans who 
know and love many of the lyrics in the original but also the lovers of poetry 
who do not read Norwegian but who do know and appreciate the great con- 
tributions Norwegian writers have made to the drama and to prose fiction. 
The great lyric poetry Norway has been accumulating since the beginning of 
the nineteenth century should be known beyond the borders of Scandinavia. 
This anthology and the information about Norwegian poets and poetry that 
C. J. Hambro gives in the introduction should help make the poetry known. 
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Two facts about the anthology are outstanding. First, the lyrics, without 
exception, have been carefully selected as representative of the best that thirty 
Norwegian poets from Welhaven and Wergeland to Nordahl Grieg and Wilden- 
vey have produced. Second, a poet has translated the lyrics. Comparison of 
the available originals and Dr. Stork’s versions has given this reviewer addi- 
tional evidence of Dr. Stork’s powers as a sensitive poet and as a gifted trans- 
lator. He has been remarkably faithful to the originals in form, meaning, and 
spirit. Even for those for whom ‘‘This our land — indeed we love it’’ can- 
not evoke the same emotions as ‘‘Ja, vi elsker dette landet,’’ Dr. Stork’s 
translations should be more than satisfactory. For anyone who is enthusiastic 
about great lyrics, the anthology will be a volume to treasure. 


The Icelandic anthology is less impressive than the Norwegian. Professor 
Beck has been handicapped apparently by having to assemble his collection 
of Icelandic poems and short stories mainly from translations available in 
various Canadian and American publications. Many of the translations are 
taken from his earlier anthology, Icelandic Lyrics, Originals and Translations 
(Reykjavik, 1930), a collection which, like the one under consideration, in- 
eludes the efforts of several translators, but which, unlike this one, includes 
the originals. Comparison of the originals and the translations makes the un- 
evenness in quality of the translations in both volumes painfully obvious. 


Aside from a few of the stories which must have been included in order to 
give the reader a ‘‘sharp understanding’’ of Iceland rather than because of 
literary merit, the selections deserved translation. Among the poems that are 
most likely to arouse genuine enthusiasm among American and British readers 
are the translations by Watson Kirkconnell, all of which testify to his appre- 
ciation and skill. Few Scandinavian poems have been put into English as effec- 
tively as Kirkconnell has translated Jakob Thorarensen’s ‘‘The Cathedral in 
Trondheim.’’ Most of the prose translations are good; among the better ones 
is Beck’s own translation of Kristmann Gudmundsson’s ‘‘The Conscience of 
the Sea.’? 

In his introductory essay, Professor Beck stresses the wealth of Icelandic 
literary production in the last one hundred years, a production that has de- 
pended far less on the inspiration of foreign literatures than on Old Icelandic 
literature and Icelandic history. For each of the writers represented, there are 
also biographical and critical notes, which do not, however, evaluate the indi- 
vidual writer and place him in the literature with much discrimination. 


Gwyn Jones’ translation of the Vatnsde la Saga is an important addition 
to the Old Icelandic literature that the foundation has made available in Eng- 
lish, Although the saga does not compare with such sagas as the Njala, ‘as Mr. 
Jones says in his interpretative and critical introduction, it is entertaining and 
illuminating. While not all the parts of the saga are equally good, there is 
not a single part that is without dramatic interest. The saga, moreover, gives 
a great deal of information about Scandinavian practices and traditions. 

Mr. Jones has done an excellent job in translating the saga and in supply- 
ing the book with a useful introduction and useful notes. 


University of Illinois W. G. JoHNSON 
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Fitz-James O’Brien: A Literary Bohemian of the Eighteen-Fifties by Francis 
Wolle, Boulder, Colorado, 1944. (University of Colorado Studies, Series 
B. Studies in the Humanities.) Pp. xi- 309. $2.00. 


It was inevitable that America, in the process of becoming self-conscious of 
her literary heritage, should eventually examine not only the works of her 
major writers, but those of her minor ones as well. In this stream of the ex. 
amination of our less-known men belongs Professor Wolle’s study of Fitz. 
James O’Brien, an author remembered until now, for the most part, by two 
short stories alone —‘‘The Diamond Lens’’ and ‘‘ What Was It?’’ 


Professor Wolle’s aim is to present the man and the writer. Though 
O’Brien’s origins in Ireland and his youthful endeavors as a writer in Eng. 
land are discussed, the burden of the biographical information is of course 
concerned with O’Brien’s ‘‘animated share in the social, literary, and Bo. 
hemian life of New York City in the days before the Civil War.’’ That part 
of Professor Wolle’s book which treats of the writer brings to light many 
poems and articles which have been identified for the first time — rescued from 
oblivion out of the files of old journals to which O’Brien was a prolific con- 
tributor. Considerable space is given to a discussion of the poems, sketches, 
plays and reviews; but the emphasis is placed upon the stories, the form in 
which, in the judgment of Professor Wolle, O’Brien made his chief con- 
tribution to American literature. An inclusive bibliography, which demonstrates 
the surprising range of O’Brien’s efforts, concludes the volume. 


Professor Wolle’s book is a model of clarity and accuracy. Though the sub- 
ject matter is not of first import, it is of considerable interest. If the pro- 
founder men of the period — like Emerson and Hawthorne — were meditating, 
in their relatively solitary and quiet lives, upon the more enduring themes, 
and producing works of the greater artistic merit, O’Brien and some of his 
Bohemian friends were — like their counterparts, the crickets — having more 
fun and enjoying a livelier contemporary popularity. It is the representation 
of this Bohemian existence, this Bohemian existence which so shocked and 
pained the young William Dean Howells, that most animates the biographical 
portion of Professor Wolle’s volume. As for the critical judgments rendered, 
they are always restrained and sane. No high claims are made for O’Brien: 
he is presented as a minor writer living and producing in a milieu which is 
an inescapable and an entertaining portion of our heritage. In Professor 
Wolle’s book O’Brien lives again, and his works are renewed and placed in 
their proper niche. 


University of Iowa Husert H. HOELTIE 
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